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ENGLAND AND EUROPE. 


HERE is no subject upon which the prevalent confusion in 

English thoughts and opinions is more obvious, more painful, 
and more mischievous than with regard to the foreign policy of 
the country. There are, indeed, individuals, or sections of the 
community, who hold well-defined views, and are ready to carry 
them out under all circumstances. By some it is contended 
that England ought to withdraw herself entirely from Continental 
quarrels, that she ought to confine her action to the defence of 
her own: honour or interest, and that, come what may to the 
nations of Europe, she ought to stand by and leave them to 
their fate. On the other hand, there are those who would 
impose upon England the burthen of a general championship of 
Right and Liberty in Europe; and who urge with all the force 
of a vague but generous eloquence that we ought not to remain 
indifferent to the fate of any free and independent people. 
There are, perhaps, still a few who cling to the old doctrines 
about the “ balance of power,” and would have us ever ready 
as heretofore to keep the scales, even at any expenditure of blood 
and treasure. But it cannot be said that the nation as a whole, 
or even that the great bulk of it, has committed itself definitively 
to the principles of either of vese parties. At the present 
moment “ non-intervention” is certainly the popular doctrine; 
but then those who hold it are not agreed upon its interpreta- 
tion, and there is reason to suspect that their opinions being, 
in many cases, rather the result of temper and feeling than of 
calm conviction, would scarcely stand the shock of any violent 
temptation or any strong appeal to their passions. Be that, 
however, as it may, it is clear that in the mind of the general 
public there is a strange jumble of old traditions and new 
views, of prudence and pugnacity, of cautious regard for our 
own interests, and of reckless indignation against wrongs 
inflicted upon others. At one moment we talk as if the 
aggrandisement of other Powers was not of the slightest 
importance to us; at another we exhibit a childish jealousy at 
some perfectly insignificant acquisition made by the State 
which happens for the moment to be our béte noire. Notwith- 
standing the influence of commerce and industrial pursuits, the 
old fighting spirit is by no means cast out of us; and no one 
can tell at what moment it may get the upper hand of every- 
thing else, and impel-us into a line of conduct which may be 
very foolish or very heroic, but which is certain in either case 
to be perfectly unreasoning. Even if our statesmen had 
attained clear views and firm convictions in. reference to our 


' duties and our interests with regard to other nations, they 


could not act upon them with any confidence or consistency 
while public opinion is in this chaotic condition. But the truth 
is that, with few exceptions, our statesmen are no better than 
the rest of their countrymen. They deal separately with each 
question as it arises, and govern their actions rather by the 
public temper at the time than by any general. or fixed 


principles. a 


Under these circumstances, it is impossible to predict 
positively the course which we shall pursue in any given case. 
Tt is by no means so certain as some of our foreign’ critics 
assume, that we shall in any event remain indifferent to the 


fate of Europe. The nation may again go mad, as it did before: 


the Crimean war, and rash withont reflection: into some 
stupendous conflict with which we have properly nothing to 





do. But, although that is a possibility, it is not probable. 
There are, after all, many causes at work which tend to make 
us more and more pacific in action—although it may be some 
time before they make us altogether pacific in speech. We are 
settling down, after a hot and wild youth, into a quiet and 
respectable middle age; and although we may now and then 
“fly out,” non-intervention will henceforth be the leading 
principle of our policy. It is, therefore, well that foreign 
States should cease to look to us, as in times past, for succour 
and support. It is still more advisable that English news- 
papers and English public men should abstain from encouraging 
them to rely on us for aid and assistance, which would most 
likely be wanting when the hour of trial came. Denmark has 
had a fatal experience of the danger of depending upon the 
encouragement of our journals and our public men; and our 
honour and character has sustained no little damage from the 
contrast between our words and our deeds. It is most 
desirable that there should be no repetition of conduct so 
disastrous to one party and so disgraceful to the other. And 
yet, with the fate of Denmark before their eyes, the conductors 
of the Times have taken upon themselves, during the past 
week, to assure the people of Switzerland and Belgium 
that, in the event of any attack upon their independence, 
they would not fall without a struggle, nor—whatever may 
have been the case with poor Denmark—would they be “ left to 
struggle alone.” In any other journal these words might 
have been passed over, as a bit of harmless bunkum; but, 
unfortunately, the follies of the Times are mischievous, because 
foreigners have not yet got rid of the notion that it has some sort 
of authority to speak in the name of the people and the Govern- 
ment of England. _No doubt many a brave Swiss or Belgian 
has read this article with a thrill of delight, believing, in the 
innocence of his heart, that it constitutes a new guarantee for 
the independence of his country. In that case he had better 
at once disabuse his mind of so dangerous a delusion. The 
two countries named—to which we may add Holland—do not 
stand on the same footing; and our conduct might not be 
exactly the same in reference to each. We have guaranteed 
the independence and integrity of Belgium, and, under certain 
circumstances, we might find ourselves compelled to fulfil that 
engagement at the cost of a war. But with regard to 
Switzerland and Holland we have incurred no such liability, 
and are most unlikely to assume it now. As to Switzerland, the 
idea of our lending her any aid is simply preposterous, for the 
obvious reason that we cannot get at her. If France, Prussia, and 
Italy were to agree upon a division of the territory of the Helvetic 
Republic, we might indeed harass their Courts and annoy 
their commerce—to our own detriment far more than to theirs 
—but we could not send the Guards to Berne nor strike a 
direct blow for the defence of the country. Besides, even if we 
could, common sense would tell us that our most strenuous 
efforts would be fruitless against such a coalition as we have 
mentioned and‘ordinary prudence would, therefore, lead us to 
acquiesce at first, rather than at last, in an inevitable, although 
a melancholy conclusion. If, on the other hand, either France 
or Germany alone were to attack Switzerland; it would be so 
obviously the interest of the other Powers to prevent the 
dangerous aggrandisement of a rival, that we might safely 
leave.the matter to those whom it immediately concerned. it 
is impossible to say that we shall be ‘affected in the slightest 
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degree by the disappearance of Switzerland from the map of 
Europe; and as we are not likely to yield to any Quixotic 
impulses which we cannot carry out by means of our iron- 
clads, it is as nearly certain as anything well can be that if 
Switzerland were seriously in danger she would, so far as we 
are concerned, be left to struggle alone. For Holland we 
should certainly feel strong sympathy ; and it is possible that 
if she were assailed by a single antagonist, and we happened 
at the time to be in a fighting mood, we might get so 
far as to think about lending her assistance. But we got 
further than that in the case of Denmark, and yet nothing 


came of it. 


With respect to Belgium our position is, as we have already 
said, one of greater difficulty and complication. Our interests 
are, to some extent, involved here. It is more convenient for 
us that the coast of France should not stretch away to the 
north, and that she should not obtain in Antwerp a port from 
which, in the event of war, she might operate on the North 
Sea, and vex our Eastern coasts and our Baltic trade. We 
have, moreover, guaranteed the independence of Belgium, and 
although treaties are rapidly becoming little better than waste 
paper, they have not yet entirely ceased to entail obligations. 
If one of the great Powers who signed the European guarantee 
were to violate it, while the others were willing to give it 
effect, we should be bound in honour to take part with them, 
and we have little doubt that we should do so. But it is clear 
that if two out of the five Powers were to come to an arrange- 
ment for a division of Belgium, while a third stood 
neutral, on the ground that the affair did not concern 
her, we should not be bound in honour to take upon 
ourselves the whole burthen of the guarantee. We could 
not do so with effect or success. Why, then, should we 
do so at all? So far as our own interests were concerned, 
it would be much cheaper to provide against the consequences 
of French aggrandisement by strengthening our navy and our 
forts on the east coast, than to resist that aggrandisement in the 
first instance at the cost of a war. So far as Belgium is 
concerned, it would bea cruel kindness in us to encourage her 
to a resistance which, even with our aid, could have but one 
result. We could scarcely interfere for the defence of Belgium, 
except it was in connection with other Powers, for the sake of 
upholding the public law of Europe. But, although the public law 
has not been formally abolished, its authority has been so shaken 
that it is doubtful whether it will in our time ever again exercise 

any influence on transactions of first-rate importance. These 
are now settled, not at congresses, but at interviews at Plombiéres 
and Biarritz; and if Belgium were really assailed in earnest, we 
may be sure that no move would be made against her until a 
conspiracy sufficiently extensive and powerful had been entered 
into to make resistance, either on her part or our own, impossible. 
It may seem harsh to tell the remaining minor States of Europe 
that their existence depends on the tolerance, or on the mutual 
jealousy of France and Germany. But, if such is the fact, it 
is better that they should know it, and look it steadily in the 
face. So far as we are concerned, it is clear that the more 
powerful, in a military sense, the great Continental States 
become, the more necessary it is for us to withdraw from a 
scene in which we can no longer play a first-rate, and in which 
our dignity will not allow us to play a second-rate, part. We 
have duties at home and to our dependencies which are utterly 
inconsistent with our undertaking the defence of Holland, 
Belgium, or Switzerland. Public opinion, although still un- 
settled and vacillating, is, upon the whole, increasingly 
favourable to our withdrawal from European conflicts; and, 
under these circumstances, it is due, both to ourselves and to 
others, that we should cease to encourage delusive hopes, or to 
raise false expectations, by scattering about loose and empty 
phrases such as those upon which we have been commenting. 








CONSERVATIVE REFORM. 


Ir is currently reported in political clubs, and in other places 
where gossip of the kind usually circulates, that the present 
Government intend to introduce a Reform Bill in the next 
session of Parliament. The rumouris likely to be well founded, 
for two or three reasons. In the first place, even her Majesty’s 
Ministers can hardly believe that the Reform question is likely 
to die a natural death—to perish, in fact, from sheer inanition. 
It is not one of the things which can safely be let alone, and it 
is one of the things which, as Mr. Henley said the other day, 
will wreck Administration after Administration until it is 


settled in a manner satisfactory to the people of the country. | 








The agitation which is now going on throughout the ¢ountry, 
and which is daily extending, is of such a kind—is so earnest 
and determined in tone—that any long delay is palpably 
impossible. If the Queen’s Speech is silent on the subject, 
Mr. Disraeli must be -vell aware that he will have to encounter 
some motion—virtually one of censure upon the Government— 
which he can scarcely expect to defeat even if all the Adullam- 
ites should remain faithful to their colours throuvh a winter 
that, in a political sense, promises to be stormy. We ‘4o not, 
indeed, suppose that the right hon. gentleman is himself averse 
to the course which prudence suggests. Mr. Disraeli is 
ambitious of that which he has hitherto failed to acquire—the 
reputation ofalegislator. He has a natural turn for invention, 
and feels a genuine pleasure in the contemplation of large, 


comprehensive, and complicated schemes. He knows a greats ~~» 4 


deal about the details of our representative system, and it. wauld 
be unjust to deny that he has carefully studied the subject. 
That he understands it better than any one else is a piece of 
self-delusion which is natural under the circumstances; and 
it is one which is likely to urge him on to undertake a duty 
which, we dare say, he believes that no one else can so ade- 
quately discharge. It is true that he has failed once; indeed, 
he then failed rather ignominiously, because he did not even 
obtain the cordial support of his own party. But Mr. Disraeli, 
as every one knows, is not one of those whom failure baffles or 
disheartens. His career has been a triumph of pertinacity; 
and it would only bein keeping with that if he were to cherish 
the faith that Fortune has still in store for him the glory of 
recasting the Constitution of England, as the leader of the 
Conservative party. It is true that, by the introduction of a 
Reform Bill, he will risk the existence of his Government on a 
single issue; but as that issue cannot be avoided, the danger 
of doing something is, though great, far less than that of doing 
nothing at all. Both sound policy and the inclinations of 
their most influential member are favourable to the introduc- 
tion of a Reform Bill by the present Ministry; and we are, 
therefore, inclined to believe that the current report will turn 
out correct, even although it may, at present, have no sufficient 
foundation. 

As we have said on more than one occasion, when discussing 
this subject, such a Bill, if introduced, should receive a careful 
and candid consideration. If, on careful examination, the 
Ethiopian should turn out to have washed his skin white—if 
the spots of the leopard should be no longer visible—in other 
words, if the Conservatives should really be converted by next 
February into honest Reformers, by all means let them have 
the benefit of the change. But then we must be certain that 
the conversion is real. We must take care that the Reform 
bantling is not caressed in order that its nurse may find an 
opportunity for quietly strangling it. We must have no more 
talk about lateral extension of the suffrage as opposed to its 
extension downwards. We must have no giving by fancy 
franchises as the prelude to taking away far more than is thus 
given, by some other means. We must not have some of the 
oldest principles of the Constitution abandoned for the sake of 
strengthening the landed interest; but, on the contrary, we 
must adhere to them for the purpose of admitting the working 
classes. In a word, if we are to give it a favourable reception, 
we must have a Bill as different as possible in its main pro- 
visions from that which proved fatal to the Derby Government 
of 1859. It is not improbable that many of our readers may 
retain but an imperfect recollection of that measure, which is, 
after all, the most authoritative expression of the views of 
the Conservative party on this question, and it will, there- 
fore, not be out of place to recall its principal features 
at the present moment. In the first place, Mr. Disraeli, 
announced that he did not intend to base it on population, on 
property, or even on population and property combined. Still 
less did he take fitness as the basis of the franchise, so far at 
any rate as the working classes are concerned; for from the 
beginning to the end of his speech he did not even advert to 
the fact that if £10 householders were entitled by fitness to 
possess the franchise in 1832, householders of a much lower 
class must now, in consequence of the spread of intelligence 
and education, be entitled to the same privilege. The leading 
idea upon which he insisted—the guiding principle of the 
Bill, so far as it had one, was, that the different interests of 
which the nation is composed, rather than the nation in its 
entirety, ought to be represented; and that the object to be 
kept in view was not so much to assign its legitimate value 
and weight to each class as to take care that a kind of 
artificial balance was maintained amongst them. Of course, 
it might be fairly assumed that the real meaning of this would 
turn out to be that the existing predominance of the middle 
class in the towns and of the territorial class in the counties 
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was to be maintained—and such was the case. The borough 
franchise was retained at the figure of £10, but the number of 
voters was increased by various devices. Those who had 
funded or other property to the annual value of £10; those 
who had £60 in a savings bank for one year; those who had 
a civil or military pension of £20 a year; lodgers paying 
8s. a week rent; graduates of the Universities, clergymen, 
Dissenting ministers, barristers, attorneys, medical men, 
and certificated schoolmasters—were to be enfranchised. To 
many of these new franchises we have certainly no objection— 
some of them we highly approve, but it is evident that under 
them all put together only an infinitesimal number of working 
men would have gained the suffrage. The county occupation 
franchise was to be reduced from £50 to £10; but the effect of 
this provision was more than counterbalanced by another, 
under which freeholders not residing in the counties where 
their property is situated, were not to vote for those counties, 
but for the boroughs in which they did reside. ‘The result of 
this would have been to disfranchise the most independent 
class of county voters, and to throw the county representation 
entirely into the hands of the agricultural interest—in other 
words, to place it more than ever at the mercy of the land- 
owneis. This object was still further sought to be attained by 
a proposal that the boundaries of all boroughs should be 
recognised in such a manner as to withdraw from the 
county constituencies all urban voters. It was these two 
latter provisions, taken in connection with the absence of 
any redistribution of the borough franchise, which proved 
fatal to the Bill. Even Mr. Henley and Mr. Walpole, 
who had just withdrawn from the Cabinet, condemned 
in the severest manner the attempt to deprive freeholders not 
resident in counties of the votes which they had possessed 
ever since there had been representative institutions in 
England; while by nearly all Liberals it was felt that this, and 
the borough boundary scheme, stamped the measure with 
something like a fraudulent character, or at any rate made it 
one rather for restricting than for extending the popular 
power over the representation. The redistribution of seats was 
limited to taking one member from each of fifteen small towns 
then and now returning two, and giving them to counties and 
new boroughs, in the proportion of eight to the former and 
seven to the latter. This was very inadequate to the neces- 
sities of the case, but, so far as it went, it was not particularly 
objectionable. 

Such was the Bill introduced in 1859 by the men who are 
now in office; and we may fairly expect that if they bring in 
another it will be conceived in the same spirit. There is no 
injustice in our making that assumption, because during the 
debates of last session Mr. Disraeli more than once used 
arguments which show that he still adheres to the principles 
on which he formerly proposed to legislate. It is not impro- 
bable—indeed it is most probable—that they will be presented 
in a somewhat different form. That any attempt will be made 
to retain the borough franchise at £10 is, of course, out of the 
question; but if it is reduced to £8, we shall most likely find 
that, as a compensation, the county occupation franchise is 
fixed at £20. These are, however, points on which every one 
may be safely left to form his own opinion; nor is any pro- 
posal in reference to them inconsistent with honesty. What 
we have to guard against are the insidious provisions by 
which an extended franchise is rendered less really popular 
than a restricted one; by which, in point of fact, a 
stone is substituted for the bread which the people have 
demanded, and which the Government are professing to 
give. The Liberals in the House of Commons are 
certainly not called upon to consider any measure which is 
avowedly intended to preserve the present distribution of 
political power, by cunning devices such as those which we 
have disclosed. The Reform Bill for which the people are 
clamouring is one which will not merely increase the number 
of working-men voters, but will augment the influence and 
power of working men as a class. ‘The late Government 
acknowledged the justice of the demand, and made a moderate 
but honest concession to it. The Conservatives also acknow- 
ledge the justice of the demand, buat they have hitherto 
attempted either to evade it, or to meet it in an illusory 
manner. We fear that they have not yet learnt the great 
lesson that, as the influence of the working man increases in 
the nation, it must also increase in the House of Commons ; 
that they are not yet convinced that true wisdom and sound 
policy require that the people should be trusted as well as 
flattered ; and that they are not yet prepared to introduce 
anything much better than the ingenious sham which they 
vainly endeavoured to palm off upon Parliament as a genuine 
Reform Bill during their last tenure of office. 





THE NORTH AMERICAN CONFEDERATION. 


Wuewn first we heard of a proposal for the union of our 
colonies in North America, we received it with some little 
favour. One of our reasons for this was that the scheme ap- 
peared to emanate from the colonies themselves. England is 
habitually willing to listen to such proposals, whether they 
come from her own subjects or from the subjects of another 
Government. The tendency of the age is rather towards the 
adoption of the motto that “ Union is strength,” than towards 
that of the old saying, “ Divide et impera.” If it was true 
that our North American colonies wished to coalesce, we 
thought it would be a graceful act on our part to welcome their 
union. Certainly there seemed to us many reasons for such a 
step, and we confess that some of these are not shaken by the 
adverse matter to which we are about to allude. But the 
question assumes a different aspect when we are told that 
Canada wishes to absorb the maritime provinces, that Nova 
Scotia and Newfoundland have protested against union, and 
that the people of Prince Edward’s Island and New Brunswick 
have also declared against it. These statements make it appear 
as if the movement were one of aggrandisement on the part of 
Canada, and this, we believe, is to some extent the feeling of 
the other colonists. It is not at all unnatural that Canada, 
with her population of two millions and a half, should think 
that she had higher claims than four other provinces whose 
united populations make up little more than a fifth of that 
number. It is not strange that Canada, with ports frozen up 
for half the year, should wish for access to the sea through the 
maritime provinces. She may think, too, that her unfortunate 
dualism would be cured by the infusion of more English blood 
to counterbalance the French element. She might be glad to 
have an Attorney-General who would not feel personally inte- 
rested in the success of a French claim for the extradition of a 
culprit. Yet, if the other colonists object to what they con- 
sider a sacrifice of their liberties for the sake of helping or 
aggrandising Canada, the mother country must act with 
caution, and master all the facts of the case, before committing 
herself, even to sympathy, with one side or the other. 

That we havein general committed ourselves to sympathizewith 
the cause of union can hardly be denied. We have all thought 
that in the face of the restored union of the powerful neigh- 
bour which shares the American Continent with our provinces, 
in the face of the Fenian agitations, and the future absorption 
of Mexico, it would be well if our colonies would combine their 
interests, and consolidate their territory. It would be easier to 
swallow five provinces piecemeal than to conquer a compact 
confederation. If the United States extended along the sea- 
coast in the direction pointed out by the promontory of Maine, 
they would soon cut off the larger colony from the sea, and 
become fully equipped for future attack upon her. The question 
whether England would not have greater ease in defending 
colonies stretching along the sea-coast, and weighted with 
little inland territory, than in garrisoning the long, weak 
Canadian frontier, becomes complicated when we remember the 
growing party to whom all colonies are an incumbrance. No 
doubt the existence of such a party is most obnoxious to the 
colonists themselves. Yet, however willing we may be in time 
of peace to aid our distant settlements, whatever advantages we 
may be ready to give them, they can hardly expect us to 
engage, for their sake, in a war which would entirely cripple 
our home resources, and would hold out to us no prospect of a 
successful issue. If it is urged that it wouid be selfish in 
England to abandon her colonies in their hour of need, there 
is surely a simple answer. It would be still more selfish of the 
colonies to expect such sacrifices on the part of the mother 
country ; and England herself would have to choose between a 
course that was selfish and one that was suicidal. As we are 
constantly told by the colonists that the United States have 
now a fighting army a million strong, all of them “ trained 
soldiers who have been under fire,” it is a little too much to 
ask us to meet that army in return for the honour of appointing 
a Governor-General. Our sad experience with some former 
colonies of ours on the same continent ought to have 
taught us better. If we proved unable to coerce the 
thirteen States, and if the two countries have never re- 
covered that original estrangement, we ought surely to 
be cautious before engaging in war for our present possessions, 
and perhaps losing them so ignobly as to leave a similar sting 
rankling in their minds. To us the question of their Confede- 
ration resolves itself into a choice between this prospect of 
forcible annexation and the gradual independence of our colonies. 
We cannot believe that the Northern part of the American 
continent will always remain divided, or subject to a distant 
Government. As the colonies grow, they must necessarily feel 
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the inconvenience of being dependent on England. We look 
that dissolution of the present political tie wh 
inevitable, and which we hope will be natural. A violent 

from our wishes. And 


upon the scheme for a confederation as the first step towards 


ch seems 


ransition of any kind would be far 
therefore we are most willing to take into consideration any 
f 


sound objections that may be offered to the prest nt scheme of 


union, hoping that any such objections may be overruled in 
time, and may even now be amenable to reason. 

We can hardly say that the pamphlet sent us from Nova 
Scotia, and the petitions of that colony and Newfoundland, are 


either sound or conclusive. The violence and insinuations of 


the pamphlet lead us to suspect party motives and jealousy 
below the surface. The petitions take a purely local ground, 
which may be important for the originators, but which has 
hardly sufficient claims on the attention of the English press 
and Parliament. It may be true that an increase of taxation 

1) : } 


in the smaller colonies will follow their union with their larger 
neighbour. It may be true that several of the details, as at 
present propose l, are unjust to Newfoundland and Nova Scotia. 


It may be true that Newfoundland is only seven days’ steam 
from England, while Nova Scotia is as far from Canada a 
’ . - : > - > ant a. ] 

England is from Austria. But if, as the colonists admit, the 


question of Confederation is an Imperial, not a local question, 


we do not see that these small points have any bearing. The 
Hon. Joseph Howe, whose pamphlet on the subject | 

to sum up all the objections of the mari provi t 

that if union includes the Qu + sche C 


every one of the provin ‘es rejected it decisivel ind una 
mously. ‘Tn Prince Edward’s Island, both br 


Legislature being elective, but five members could be got to 
vote for it. In Newfoundland it was condemned by the peopl 
at the polls. In Nova Scotia, the leader of tl Government 
was compelled to come down to the House and declar 
impracticable; and in New Brunswick the electors, animat 
by the instinct of self-preservation, rushed I] 

the delegates a a 

what does M 

of this la ( a I \ I ( | I 
Hon. Mr. ley alluding to t \ 

they would have been sorry to ask the Gover { 

change, unless th y cam bac! l 1 " 
constitutional; and it beca the’ 

with that authority that they made l 
Howe seems to be prepared for such an answer. insil 

that the delegates who have come to England take a d rent 
view from the one they would take in tl lon He thin] 
the English Government should send the delegat 


bid them hold their conterence in som | iblic hall w] re th 


] 41,.° e . 7 9 1 ] P 
| eople could hear their debates, and nnuel a by 1 
decision. But is it not possible that n coming to Englar 
1 } } . ; ; ; 
the delegates have shaken themselves free from those local « 
siderations which weigh on the colonies, and have take 


[mperial view of the question ? Ord Mr. Howe’s experien 
contradict the Latin line which tall f “Colum non 


animum”? Perhaps, after seven days’ steaming, 


home than after crossing the Gulf of St. Lawrence? And, 
perhaps, those from New Brunswick may feel in greater security 
if their debates are not held in a large public hall, where the 
people, who swept them away from the polls and trampled the 
Q@aebec scheme under foot, might ] 

this expression of popular feeling. The truth is, in these 
matters, popular feeling is not the safest guide. It is easy to 
excite the masses by speaking or writing in the tone adopted 
by Mr. Howe; by telling the smaller colonies that they are t 

be absorbed into Canada, and are to pay the debts, augment 


the prosperity, and stimulate ti comme! Of their neighbour. 

a 4 . : . a] 1 , 

[he Same tactics were tried Witn re i to the annexation 
] > . al] wt + ; t It le, ] . ] 1 

of the smal obates Ol aly, and ur I ne tried at the 

} ] TY , 

present moment to make us have pity on Hesse and Han 

We may seem unfeeling in these matters—we are sorrv 1 

produce such an impression. But we know that the questi 


of the North American col nies ] l rlous en irrassment LO 


the English Government, and we do not think it would be wise 

in us, by exaggerating | claim nd ving ear to local 
lous to pos ne i nitely a s¢ ment wl vill 
eatly ve us, and which will not, so far as we can tell, 

inflict an preciable injury on Mr. Howe or his constituents, 


THE AGGREGATION THEORY. 


\W E the statement in the Marquis de Lavalette’s recent 


° , 4 
“Nrenl . +h at +) + | _ j Y) ) . ‘ . , . 
Circular that the tendency of modern nations is to aggregate 


REVIEW. 


smaller nations, Continental publicists, with their usual lov 
speculation, have been examining in 
of the theory and its probable consequences 
ictum been uttered by any one Il 


suspected than Napoleon III. 


SS @exa 


But when the 
world listens, for there is meaning in his words, and when he 
aggregating into masses ” people accept 1 
another mode of “ rectifying a frontier.” 
dearly loved a joke, is said to have 
in its infancy, how 
ed, and a fis! 
remained undisturbed. 


cravely asked 
taining water was carefully weig 


: 
explanations were su 


Just as inthe Darwinian theory 
» the higher civil 
> two may exist for a long while 
the n ybler race (if 
e less noble put on the same level with itself; n 
Were all Europe parcelled ou 
into its several and separate nati 
hundred years were over they would most ol them | 


again—or there is no truth in the teachings of his 
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thing that Nas been, Shall be, and there is no new thing under 
** AT _ | ° ’ ] . , 
thn sun. NOr, pernaps, 1s indepen ience aitogetner desira 
£ nol . tind sxesn ast } 7 } : 
‘ nationalities, provided they can secure the enjoyment 


those laws and customs which are in 


harmony with their 

larities. Itis the dwarfing down to one model 

that makes the yoke so galling. What the Austrian likes, the 
fungarian hates . what suits the cold, phlegmati 5 tem] er of the 


I 
Englishman, 1 looded 
I 


‘ 


hot-t 


is galland wormwood to the impulsive 
in. Nations and races should be no n 


¢ to the same pattern than families. 


{ationality may be a cause of weakness as well as of 


eir nationality will not save 


Denmark or Hol- 
| whenever may please Prussia to “ aggregate” them; 
it it is very easy to see that they might be safer and (if well- 


rned) happier under Prussian rule than standing al 
they are like the Affehan who goes to plouch with tl 
’ ver h shoulder Bad : at 
‘ these na L111 iu Nat o 3 
I than individ is fT 1a i ! 
i \ would not have t .cha 
1 é ng among the Irish Cat 3 it, they 
’ y trea [If Sicily had been as Pied- 
\y 1 Aili h nt L [ I 
i I 4 } no I 1 1 
4 | 
| ? T l | } ’ ’ , 
a 
} i il I 
' 7 , 
4 
K 
I i 
A { An 
Le n 
" in alto suon, che a quel »’ l 
Con che i vicin cadendo il Nilo assorda 
W 1 \M MANSFIELD AND #H 
ATI DE-DE-CAMP 
> \\ u M 1 has 1 1 Cor U1 ! 
ly 1 army mor veal 
{ I nmand |} i ( b] 
mor‘ th to rede 
\ \ 4 Vy Of a y A} | l 
é » ¢ ? | ; ’ +4 
racter, and they | been 1 ted 
ind t \ W 
1d mat f tyrannical d 
hat not tl characte1 1 ti India 
h it to ear! hows how 
it to praise no man t lead It is 
that an er who, until this un] fi ved 
ition for discretion uld havi mmitted himsel 
y that his conduct in th quarrel in which he ha 
elf has been d issed in every barrack. and that 
regimental officers alike have open] expr | thei 


lefeated. That hope. we are 
Sir William’s triumph 


do him honour. 


sorry to 
3; not been granted. , however, 1s 
. | »} 4) 9 . . 
ne which will It was possible for him 
when it 


n it was within his reach, to redeem the injustice of his acts 


waiving it; but he was so far from doing that that he took 
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the grossest measures to secure it; and we are not astonished 
to hear that from first to last the Simla had the 
effect on the dignity of the Government and the discipline 


scandal has 


It would not be easy to invent a story more illustrative of 
the facility with which the most paltry and ridiculous matters 
may assume a grave and public importance than this Simla 

Last April, Sir William Mansfield established a 
farm of his own, which he intrusted to the care of Captain 
Jervis, one of his aides-de-camp. How it comes to be 
the duty of an aide-de-camp to superintend the working of a 
im, rearing of sheep and turkeys, we cannot say; but 
had, for five years, held the direction of the 
Commander-in-Chief’s household affairs, and we may presume 
that he had so well regulated his employer’s dealings with his 


tradesmen that he was supposed to be the person best qualified 


scandal. 


Seott 
U 


to a t Co under-in-Chief when he set up as his own 
butch ind iter But Captain Jervis’s success 
hou r OW not to be capped by his triumph as Sir 


William’s bailiff. Sir William had a butler, and as men of 


th ire apt not to take in the best spirit the supervision 
f con is h t ] ible that he owed 
( mething, and I lid he lost 
t He charged Capta Jervis with having 
I price and sold them to Sir William at 
ence and with having sold joints 
to ; presume with a similar result as far 
3 1 ls tl sal of tl profi Considering that 
T proucht a butler against a gentle man 
ymest rust had been tested during five 
who, moreover, bore the commission of captain, 
Commander-in-U f's aid le-camp, we 
that y otl entlen Sir Wilham 
hesitated an accusa- 
mprobable. iven a credulous man 
{ nf his belief in it, and certainly a 
ver have acted on such a belief—which had 
ement yi 1 m i without 
\ t ty of } Ing innocence 
“I Uaptall rank, antecedents, 
y ‘he falsehoods of tl menial were 
the 1 rref ibl ind he ordered a letter 
{ ’ ( Jervis, 1n which he was accused of 
I purvey I I uy] y of his Excel- 
I t Sir William declined to 
lL to ( racter were 
removed n Vv 4 ; , offer his 
to tl I 1 } } : n one hand, 
int I puch a ! f testing the 
n at presun to ( nd conclusive 
t tast f ‘ hope for t first time in his 
the t « tinet Capt D 
ved, 1 f arit tic, but 
y So Sir VW te a minute 

L Cay n of having acted in t 


and 1 n | reg it H lered him not to enter his 
hou ntil h haracter was cleared, and finally issued an 
| 5 | ° 5 | 
ited tl rd of May—that is to say, about a month 


«- +4 x tha ant nt? t tr ¢ ntair lervis ¢ +} ) 
al bne appoin l l ( aptvaln vervis to the 


management of 


t farm to dismis h from his stafi [f the last feather 

will break tl umel’s back, it will not create astonishment that 

ler for 1 ton happening to be sent in at this juncture 

to Sir W 1m e completely upset his equilibrium. It 
1 1 not that rt of Captain Jervis’ 


instructions were to 


not want for his own 


t ( n te thoucht ipo] zed tor refusing 

B ight t ypease Sir Willia that way, he had 

ng pig by the ear. He was placed under arrest, 

| to al In ippea Ing in places oO public res rt, 

present h the Committee without his sword. 

{ tely a general urt-martial l rdered, and we have 
irnt by telegi 1 the result of 1 finding 

What Sir William Mansfield could do to procure the convie- 

tion of Captain Jervis on the charges detrimental to his honour, 

he did. He convened the Court, he presented. himself before 

it as prosecutor, and he presented himself before it as witness. 


In his examination in the last-named character he spoke of 
| 


luplicity,” and charged him with “a 
deliberate falsehood.” He showed, indeed, such an animus 
that the Court was obliged to interfere for the prisoner’s pro- 
tection. Worse than this—scandal upon scandal—while the 
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Court was 
members at 
cavalry corp 


quart ( } I : ar kn ) 
@n account of £20,923,01 we find | repeat, 
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from the castle. This, it may be said, occurs every winter. 
In the February of the year immediately passed, it lasted six 
weeks, during the whole of which none of the solid matter 
from the town and castle could pass into the river. The con- 
sequence was that for a length of six hundred yards at least, 
from the river upwards through the Home Park, towards the 
Long Walk, it lay in the sewer till it became putrid and most 
offensive. Had this flood risen one foot six inches higher, as 
similar ones have frequently done before, an immense portion 
of the floating part of the sewage would have been discharged 
on the Home Park through open spaces left near the river, not 
only to the great nuisance, but to the risk of disease, to all 
parties residing in the neighbourhood and in the castle. 
When easterly winds blow in spring and the river is low, the 
great mouth of the main sewer open to the east, receives the 
mud, and any foul gases in the sewer, are either given off and 
discharged into the Home Park below the cast] » or are forced 
back into the town. It is to the action of the wind in this 
manner that the epidemic of and scarlatina 
which prevailed in Windsor in 1858, has been ascribed. 

Of all the beverages we look upon, there is really n 
inviting to the thirsty traveller as a glass of pure spring water ; 
but in the British metropolis, this is a luxury not to be pro- 
cured at any price. We are therefore driven to quench our 
thirsts with other beverages 
impurity of the Thames. The 


typhoid fever 


me so 


still more impure than even the 
river-basin above Hampton, 
. 4 nies is situated, 


where the pumping-station of 
comprises an area of about 3,6 


he water com] 
76 square miles, with a popula- 
tion, according to the last census, close upon 900,000. Out o 
this, there is no doubt, that the number of persons whose sewage 
daily finds its way into the water from which the inhabitants 
of London principally draw their supply, amounts to hundreds 
of thousands As a course, these 
increasing rather than diminishing; but 


remarked, that as the sewage is carried down with 


matter of numbers are 


as we have already 
the flowing 
water of the stream, a process of oxidation, which tends to its 
purification, goes on. The quantity of 
small, as compared with the volume of the river, and upon an 
} into London, it is proved to « 


analysis of the water pumped 


tain only a very limited quantity of organic matter. Neither 


of these circumstances, however, is a satisf ry nd 
assurance that the metropolitan supply is wholesome. Sir 
B. Brodie says, that if the river be polluted at Oxford, t 
process of oxidation, which the water more or less unde 3 in 


> 


its course. 1s no sufficient guarantee for its arriving at Hampton 


purged of its injurious sewage taint. Thus, then, t Li yn 
Thames-water-drinker may, when he takes a glassful of th 
magnificent river, which is perhaps the means of rolling to him 
the rich returns of his comme rcial tral ctl ns, be drin J 
with it some of the filth of Oxford! But as ri 
said, it is not the g ‘ty but th of 

matter which enters the water, and which renders it poisonous. 
What this special quality is, has not yet been detected by eit! 


microscopic or chemical analysis, and is 
ly noxious 


Mrankland upon the water 


known only by its occasional 
the very recent able report of Dr. 
the Lea, it would appear that even boiling does not clear 

of the choleraic poison. ‘The result, as given by the Commis- 
sioners appointed to investigate this subject, is, that as a 
supply, the Thames polluted with the sewage of the inhabitants 


of its basin, is open in kind, if not in degree, to the same 
objections as well water infiltrated by liquid 
cesspool. Although well water so tainted m 
taste, and smell, perfectly harmless, and although it 


arent impunity, 


from an adjoining 
Ly appear to sight 
m Ly have 
been, for some length of time, drank with apy 
yet, beyond all question, that very water is, under particular 
conditions, liable to become impregnated with poison. Of this 


fact we have, but too recently, had ; 


instance, in the East-end London d siderin he 
the enormous magnitude of the interests at stake, we sincerely 
hope that some philanthropic member of tl il Scien 
Congress will, at its present Congress, either se} ly 
in conjunction with its kindred subject \ ( n 
of Food,” give pl yminenc to th | 7 i Les n 
seeing that the health and happiness of 3 in 
of persons are, more or less, involved in tl] { { 
means of rendering it a pure and whol 
SAVING BY SPENDING. 

Ly » ¢ l 

inythi n under t we ld | red 
4} 4 . x 
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that those by whom it is realized will have good reason for self- 
gratulation; and we are gravely assured that the thing can be 
done, not merely once in a way, but as an every-day matter of 
business. Our lively neighbours, the French, have, it appears, 
found out how the feat in question is to be accomplished. To 
them we are indebted in many ways already, and in not a few 
things we have long acknowledged their superiority. We can- 
rival them in the dance. Their cookery is 
by us. While in all that relates to the femi- 
their humble, not to say 


v 


-h few of us 


not attempt to 
unapproachable 
nine fou we are tain to Dé 


servile, imitators. But there is one thing for whi 


are prepared, hat we, whom the First Napoleon, to gratify 
the pride of his (allie subjects, sco ingly d l nated wale 
nation of shop-ke pers,’ should have to a lesson in shop- 
keeping from the subjects of his nephew, Napoleon IIL., is about 
the last thing that could have been anti pated. Yet this 
strange thing has come to pass. And w ire just tbout to ask 


the attention of our readers to a new system 


— . . 
of shop-keeping 


devised in France, which offer to istome! the peculiar 
advantage of giving them 1 L le Of their money in the 
goods they purchase, and, mor ver, l é them tne 
refunding of the money itself at a futu If this does n 
put to shame all our old John Ball 1 : trading, we do 
not know what would. 

The process by which this svstem { 1 t 

ii¢ pi ICOS5 WY Woicn LILIS SYSLCILI ) i is 

. ] : is : J ; ] ] 
explained in a series of sixteen q tions and answers 1n iast 
Sunday mber the J D ha 
t as succinctly a \ r - 

. = e er tem 6 ¢ 4 \ ” 
partnership, designated pock Viag 1s- teu , pro- 

+ 4 ] ‘ 7 

poses to carry the scheme in é 
va u inds on V Z r 

«A person purchases in the Magasins-Réunis an article worth 


100 francs, or 100 francs’ worth of merchandise of wha ip 
tion; the vendor gives him for his 100 francs 
“ 1st. The merchandise value fo 
ce 2nd An <¢ ligat vA 1 ) 
Not nge 3 red ( 
fi D is to t t 
lg i ‘ ’ y 
t ? t y 
i ! 1 il g 
4 : . R 
on 1e it 
the 1 nploy 
moment n cation-warl { t 
ia ’ y y ] ) 
. wou r r 
{ \ . ‘ If , . 
l payvm 
I n 
r) 
y Vy \ y 
tive, the resour | Aim thea 
l Lé I ligat n- ir) t il va 
| tl warrant yy 3 in a V 
rt tin but, in an use, “ at the vy { delay 
repayment will not exceed fifty-nine y from the period 
when the or \ vere D ucht nad 1d ! At tl pel l al 
farthest, the put shaser (who in the first instan rot go t 
t all valu f hi money or his 1 I l ! | I 
mort ill ick ft money its without deduct Ss 
1 it 1! ] I tl pr t I \ t I t d, Ln ne 
\ . 3 the D Saving | Spending Ch 
benefit of such a system may well be « ed, as W nna 
they re, in { LWe juestion al l l 
) Wha ul he results obtaina ae | 2 4 oD 1tion-wa 
rants ss 
A *¢ They are incalculable: but some examples will give an idea 
of them. A modest family, which should use at the Macasins- 
Reu S to til ex i 1) Trancs @ y* wou 1 poss SS, al the end 
ot tw Vo hirty j issu gy ft had been re rid thing), 
a e of f n 2 Ot 0 , 
one whi should expend 10,000 
3a i is a ] liate ZOU to 30 00 francs. The 
working man would secure a sum f his old age ( ). The 
‘ LV n¢ » for bringing up a child will enal he father to 
\ e) n 1 y serv . l ry fi 3 
da ter The rich m : like ner, find the means either 
to ine use his own comforts, or to spr 1 new benefits around him. 
| 1 W l, ma designated *‘ vil r | line.’ ?? 
S y I idmirable tem, by means 
which the n vi pend tl more we have! We get no 
Vel ire det i 1 ! ins b wi desirable a result 
Lr) Wi ASsSl 1 that the g we may purchase 
t Réunis will be tl t value for the price 
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charged, which, indeed, wlll be may ed l pian res on 

Saal ml} bal : 4] 
every article. ‘'he money which is to repay us is to be honestly 


made, partly by the advantage the society will possess in com- 


bining “ fifty different industries under one roof.” So far from 


} { 4 } i. ye 
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} ; 4 . ‘ 
‘ ( A is ( Cl i\ , Han Vver- 


S y n excellent institution l’o put it plainly 
we id Bi rous for our te advent into existence a 
\ P { - 4] t agn ‘ . m & t. it nes 
ho n i how immediately tl I nin agependas 
} + i} . 1. . 4 4 } 
. he othe Now, Dr. Farr, an eminent authority on tl 
rtant subject, is of opinion that many untoward accidents 


might be prevented by the superior instruction of midwives; and 


Dr. Edmunds believes thut obstetric science is properly awoman’s 


business. and should be left much morein her hands than it is, 
Several ladies, we are informed, were present at this lecture, 


and. we are certain, must have been gratified at Dr. Edmunds’ 


icy of their cause. He would not go in for 
female doctors. The acquisition of a diploma would involve an 
expenditure, stady, and time, beyond a lady’s reach. ‘ More- 
ver, men engaged in general practice, and compeiled often to 
examination, or from the 
cauterization of a arlet-fever throat, into the lying-in 
hamber, however careful they may be, frequently have to 
deplore that they have been the unconscious bearers of infection 
and death to patients so wondrously susceptible of these 
influences as lying-in women are found to be; and it is obvious 
that ladies, habited in voluminous materials, will, unless they 


avoid contagious cases, become vehicles of contagion much 
more ften than male general practitioners.” W quote this 
ul or a curious technical fact. But Dr. Edmunds 
might have taken a broader basis of objection to the employ- 
ment of females in a business which, from its nature, would 
ring them in contact with the most objectionable and repul- 
ive details. We hold with him, however, that a high class of 
lwives would be of immense social advantage. He knows 
perfectly well, and he need not have suppressed it, that there 
an would I m ] hy ical ‘auses, uSe- 
ey: but the . as might be seen from 


tatistics, re rare. Another portion of Dr. Farr’ 


i 
] | ? 4 . . 4 . . 
nave mi ] | ieas e1n ¢ i ne, not I 1m its con- 
nection with the toregoing, but ! m 1ts wide rnifieance and 
° } ’ 7 } } . 
Import mpeakin of the advan made by medicine he 
se 
' er + ae . . 
‘‘Every middle-aged man now told them ir ns own KDOW edge 


pract 3s of medicine were swayed hithe id thither by 

. st care eorit that at one time people who | id the mis- 
bled or starved to death; that at another time 
with food which they id no } er to digest, 
randy they were hurried into the future in a state 
xicat n, apparently for no ot r rea yn than that brandy was 
called a “stimulant ;”? that now they got poisoned with one drug, 


ind now wW nother, according to the *“‘school”’ of the practitioner 
whe they might happen to consult. During the present year they 

sf | fellows, but even the Pre sident of the 
Lor ( ge of P Ly sicians, rushing nto the columns of their 
rreat pul organ, the 7 , and of their professional organ, the 
La t, and advocating the delusion that rinderpest was identical with 
8mall-pox. ‘“ OCures’’ of all sorts bad been put forward with unflag- 


ny and wit unshaken confi lence. S me aflirmed that they 
net il cases of cholera out of a hundred. Some 

ted’’ calomel in small doses, others gave it “‘ wit it scruples,” 

One grave and learned hospital physician adopted a quack solution of 
camphor, and dropped it down a patient’s throat so assiduously, that, 
it evaporated, the accumulated camphoralmost * cured ” 

choking him. Another of their most distinguished 

and fellow of the C ( of Physicians invented an 


ratus f making blood out of chaff, and injecting the product into 

the veins. Brandy had been proved to kill cholera patients so rapidly 
that its all-healing properties b in to be doubted by the most infa- 
1; but beyond this the only result of the recent pestilence was 
scredit it brought upon physic, and a justification of its satirists.”’ 

We should ponder on this, and we are tempted to endorse 
Soerhaave, “that if we compare the good 
which half a dozen true disciples of A‘sculapius have done 
since their art begun, with the evil that the immense number 
of dovtors have inflicted on mankind, we must be satisfied that 
it would have been infinitely better if medical men had never 
existed.” The mischief which may ensue from the blunder or 
incapacity of a doctor, renders every blunder a crime. We are 
completely at the mercy « { this profession. We may distrust 


: es a. 
iwyer, but faith in a physician is a part of the cure. 
? ] r 


I) ir ul rta nty rend rs the ealli F rely em] rical,. ‘here 
is no concert or union amongst them, and in the multitude of 


there 18 no Safety, rather the reverse. [If we were 

+ Y ‘ ] 4] - : 
rent lecturers who opened nis session, 

i 

41 : e ! L.7 c 4 . js : 
| ' ries, we would probably find n ne agreeing 
with tne ther, even where circumstances and Symptoms were 
. , : . 

i+ . ™ . ; . ‘ + 

wv. i , t! y ala I 1 ln rim [ tudents ot 


thi They did not inform them tnat tne botany, phy- 
tomy and all tl rest of it, was to end 
almost blind groping for a single exact principle or 


la Most truly it may be said of a doctor, that all 


ws is that he knows nothing. We are not depre- 
ciating medicine. To alleviate suffering is a glorious privilege, 


and everything that tends to that effect is commendable; but 


P 11 4] ee ee Neve e 4 . en eee ' Bit 
we mus ivy, with the recollection of the cholera ason tresh 
in our minds, that as a science medicine 18 as nearly a possible 


a failure. The host of swindlers who flourish on the strength 
of worthless powders and ointments is, as we before suggested 
in this journal, a significant indication of the manner in which 
) quacks because doctors differ, and if they 


do, why may not the quack be right? Such a conclusion is 


pe ple are drivé nt 
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the world are only too happy to build their castles in Spain, 
while some of their neighbours determine to live their lives in 
Bohemia. Now Bohemia, ever since Shakespeare placed a sea- 
port on its land-locked boundaries, has been a privileged 
territory. Why it should be so, it is difficult to say, for 
Greece might as well have been picked out, as being essentially 
picturesque and piratical; yet it was rejected, perhaps, because 
we havea “ at the Blue-Coat School; and, in the 
slang of forty years since, a Greek was an inhabitant of that 
curious “ Holy Land,” which embraced St. Giles 


Grecian ” 


h | and its worst 
of dens. We might, moreover, have called these erratic person 
who live in Bohemia, Italians, Ishmaelites, Cochin-Chinese, or 


Fijians; but no, nothing but the word Bohemian will suffice 
them; and hence, a sufficiently reputable term is detailed to 
serve an unworthy purpose. 

As with many of their so-called works, these gentlemen 
took their name from the French. A pleasant author has 
given a sketch of the “ Vie de Bohéme,” and the phrase | 
crept into the dictionaries as something very disreputable. “ Vivre 
comme un Bohémien”’ is to be * Lu ¢ 
” an outsider, a Pistol, Nym, and Bobadil rolled in 
Our wild young fellows who seek to open the world, not, like 
mine ancient Pistol, with their sword, but with the steel pen, 
or the paint-brush and mahl-stick, are delighted to be classed 
with the order, and are if 
that they owe 


butcher, and have reduced more than one tailor to |} krupt 


monde, 


. ; 1 , 
in ecStacies 1f they persuade the worla 


an immense de 


“TT have,” Robert Brouch iys, “live und y 
Bohemia, and I thank Hi: n have escaped n o |] 
that I can speak of its miseries without undue bittern 


and of its 1OYS without 


to tell us 


that 


Bohemia P r is called P t 

Stony; and that there is no B mia lelix, an it 1 
kind of back-slum suburb to the cities of literature and 
And then anticipatin Mr. Bright fam he wr 
in 1857, he adds, ‘1 1 stror ld of 1 
the Cave of Adi 1m, 1 rt ul] [ 
regions as are in distress, every | hat in d 
every one that is discon l IK S 
Society.” These Bohemians wer Ip} y 
pen who wrote those words, to } ien of gen ‘ 
to get drunk; and we have a pictur a 
a sage politician, a poet gloriously endowed, an n { 
to whom Turner, even magnified by Ruskin’ 
dwarf. These, we are told, being y 
they earn by the exercise of their g is ** with 
the money brings as tl Such 
quickly wasted and spent lil all ill-gotten gains. v\ 
the poor fellows should | ) mad 
driblets brought in by the d 
wages of sin, no one but ther LV can say 
of Lee that “there was a pl re in being 1 
madmen know,’ and no doubt he spoketruly. S 
madness, that has it ult pleasures, undi 
eyes. As to the melting of the money, tl 
it melts in pots of beer and goes of gin, lar 
and silver being easily soluble in such hquids; and 
the politicians, linguists, and poets, ten years’ 1 n 
a whole club full of B yhemians has not been | le to h it th 
single genius out of the lot of eggs they have selected. 

The Bohemian is desperately convivial. He is even 1 
so than the festive peasants in operas, who drink with much 
spirit frequent libations from tinfoil and pasteboard goblet 
The Bohemian rejoices in club life, and in naming tl la 
shown his usual eaprice. Dr. Johnson was content to call h 
club “ The Literary Club,” and the chief set of respectable act 
and authors in London appropriately ir elu I} 
Garrick.” Our Bohemians must name thei ter o1 
most disreputable, shameless, and drun!l 
ever lived; who owes t nly l lin ¢ 
whom he traduced, and his reputation + in h 
sneered at and despised, and whose st 
could have appreciated. ‘The members of th 
selves *‘ savages;” but beyond smoking { r t 
have little in common with the Red Indians. Another set 
names itself “ The Vagrants,” and delights i \ n 
concocted by the Dick Swiveller of the occasion, in which « 
gentleman looming ruddily over his pipe shouts, in ecstat 
chorus, “I’m a vagrant, thou’rt a vagrant, vagrants too ar 
he and she.” As “a bear was meat and drink” to Master 
Slender, so this body of respectable, stout, and 


gentlemen, s 
Of aldermen, 
and 


me with white heads, and 
prides 


vagabond 


spending a night in the workhou 
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its mere inoffensiveness, and, that is as deficient in anything 


pronounced, as is a young lady who only possesses the 
nezative quality of not being unamiable: it is distinguished, i 
short, by that colour, or, rather lack of colour, t 
to the fabric known as _ brown-holland. W 


autumnal browns are making swarthy the fair face of Nature, 
} 


then the pale brown-holland makes its appearance in the 
gions of Art, and shrouds the glittering glories of ldin 


velvet; when “the brown Autumn” comes, then the 


brown-holland season begins—the tint of the indoor br 
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Norfolk, the country-house guest and the people of fashion 
who figure in the distinguished “circles” that spread from 
lordly halls to ducal castles—all alike enjoy that autumn holi- 
lay brown-holland season” brings them. And this 
migration is not confined to the upper and middle classes. 
Thanks to the better facilities for moving about, as well as to 


the more extended desires that have spread with the increasing 


intelligenc l pr rity of the country, our nation of shop- 
keepers can afford to imitate the example set them in high 
larters, and, to a certain extent, to enjoy a ‘“ brown-holland 
nn” of their own. ‘Thanks to the t ists’ tickets—which, 

by the way, might be great y cheay ned » far as relates to 
[reland—the tradesman can tread in his customers’ steps at 
ntnor and Llandudno; can follow him up Calton Hill and 
Ben Lomond; can pace with him amid the ruins of Melrose 


| Iona: or, in the guise of a Cook’ irsionist, can sail 


him th Rh . and teal a iim pse at [taly’s new 


Whether with high or low, gentle or simple, the brown- 

lland 1 is, in fact, coloured wit ne predominant tint 
4] } 4 7 | { ° FF ] ] he 
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. the notice due to men of ordinary s1Ze. "he 


awe and respect of every enthusiastic and sensitive mi 


latter commands little more than the sixpence 
almanack extorts from 1 lle curiosity. Pr. rhnaps, 


sufficiency of sixpences may be more desirable than 


of respe ‘tful admiration, and there seems to be litt 
the commander’s speculation has met with cons! b 
The copy now before us of “ Zadkiel’s Alma 
bears the word ** SLX 1 in Oe f 


it seems clear that a numerous audience listen 
the *“‘ voice of the * as interpreted by 
medium, “ Zadkiel tao Sze,” &e. Ont of v 
purchasers, a certain number may be extrav 
Gallios, to whom ie value of a 
juantity. A few may come into po 
accident, or may | npe to buy them 
but the great ma y must surely bs 
the veiled prophet of Greenwich, 
extent, trembling | ver n the a 
his periodical predict 

Commander Morrison, it is evident, mal 
by his prophecies. No disinterested afflatu 
predict ; no merely philanthropic moti 
look into the darkne of th future. i V 
sent to him lands and houses; ] aul 
form of shares or C ls. He boasts of 7 
tion of his almanack, and claim it tl 
70,000 copie pel 
enthusiast, but may be regarded as a trad 
disposing of certain extremely dubious wares t 
advantage. If his works can be convicted 
is not t the cias Pa ls that we sl ild rel te h 
another with which it is generally connected. 1] 
well to let him speak for himself; we ther 
him into the wit! box, and w 
indge for themselv h 

His theory i follow / Cr 
he says, has hol ld 
sympathy. Itr <a rom, tl 
tute the twelve yt ti zodiac al vern 
and through them the stars govern us. The 1 
which we see shini t night in the | 


le 
seives, | l | . ¢ 

47 4 

bnel a l l n i n na 

l <8). t O} . % * l 

ve do! r re ( ) nN } 

: | | 

ib 18 ¢ y to nis ! I 
ing the results of | innual st 
opjyectin # ; ir nny would hay en 


ration for the non f which we are al 
specimé ns. Let u in with what 


‘Lunar Influences,”’ nd extract the useful a 


his purchasers respecting the month of Janu , 
I 
. L ] ° ) e 2nd. vn, 4 ; it o & 
‘ ? ’ , 
trade, deal w h merchar 3, banke) , or clergymen; b 


takings. On the 2nd, 7th, 12th, 21st, 26th, 3lst, woo, 


female servants, visit or invite friends. On the Ist, 10th, 15tl 
27th, deal with surgeons, military men, cutlers, &c. On tl 
15th, 29th, p.m., ask favours, seek employment. On th 


14th, 23rd; 29th, travel, write, deal with lawyers, bo 
children to school, or apprentice youths, &c. On the | 


deal with farmers and old folk.,’’ 


To his “ weatl redictions ” we need not ] 
attention. Othe hets claim equal credit, w 
respect, SO we wll ) on at I 1 t sea 
In January, w l 4 “the y 
fricid Saturn in § ” wh he 
Norway, Morocco, and the | 
hand, ‘“ the benef piter pa 
the figure for London.” This, i , bes} 


reform in the laws of Enclan t 
7 Yes, R r! l l 1a l I I 
tion.” In ] 
grief upon t ld man,” Pius LX., who “ w 
I 

of the Sun and Saturn 1 the 12th of this m 
the course of February, also, “tl ruling ] 
country act rashly, and will not escape the cor 
They again may fall from their fatuous opposition 
{ the people.” In March, “the King of Wirt 
be pus! l, if he do not ta very p 
rtu e kingdom of Fez will | 

iva y lad to find that the Princess o 
gain “in | Ith and 1 lth,” and that Louis Napol 
‘ | “~ } 
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roy 


[This is faith, and this is 
summit, the Arch- 


the temporal power will remain. 
consistency. But, having reached this 
bishop’s faith begins to waver ; 
soon finds himself in the position of the man mentioned in th: 
Gospel, who believed, but still cried, ** Lord, help my unbelief.” 
The vision of “foreign bayonets ” 


sad mistake ! 


leaving Rome in December 
arises before his mind; he remembers their practical usefulness 
his faith 


in man, sighs after them as they recede in the distance. But 


+ 


to the Papacy for eighteen past years, and, putting 
— 
soon the mention of “ foreign bayonets’ changes his sorrow 
into wrath. The French bayonets were never 
Christian Power can be f the centre of Christen- 
dom.” And all, that the French in- 
tervention was not French, but national. But the unkindest 
cut of all was reminding the Emperor Napoleon that the 
foreign bayonets were not sent to Rome by the Empire, but 
by Republican France. Having blown off these puffs of mixed 
anger and reasoning, Dr. 
and sums up by calling on the faithful to 
Sunday for the temp ral power. But what need is thi 
all this stir? Dr. 


‘ foreign ’—no 
foreign “in 
so it turns out, after 


Manning once more reverts 


Manning iaysS 1b Gown aS an axioma 


truth that the temporal independence of the Pope is the « 
security for purity of doctrine and discipline, and that po : 
sion of Rome was the means appointed by Providence t 
that end. If so, why not trust entirely in Providen 

not hanker after bayonets? Assuredly we may 
Gamaliel—“ If this counsel or this work be « 

come to nought. But if it be of God, ye can 

throw it.”’ 

SOME recent miscarriages of justice have once more « 
public attention to the practical workin of that venera 
institution, the Grand Jury. The eases to which w 
certainly show extreme care] né , elther on the part or t 
grand jury or of the officers of tl rt into which tl 
were returned. But w Ly ( hem a 
the abolition of the grand jury, because, as Mr. B 
marked the other day, mistakes will occur und 
The real objection to the grand jury is that it an 
good purpose whatever. Even in the provinces, where ma 
trates often commit on insufficient grounds, it is usel 
because when a man has got so near to trial ast 
case considered by the crand ury, he may ju L a well | 
tried as not. Indeed, if he is an innocent man, he h 
deal better be tried; because his character will be mu 
effectually cleared by an exposure in open court of th 
ness of the case against him than bv a hole-and-corner p1 
ceeding called “ ignoring the bill,” transacted in the pri 
the grand jury room. But in the metropolitan districts, t 
case against grand juries 1 nfinitely stronger. The 
are not merely useless—they are positively mischievous. 1] 
case sent for trial in London, has been carefully inv 
by a learned and competent stipendiary magistrate, \ has 


determined that there are good grounds for its consideratior 
open court by a petty jury assisted bya judge. The gr 

is virtually made a sort of court of appeal from the decisior 
of the magistrate. That is to say, a score gentlemen pic 
up haphazard in the city, are set 
scrambling way, the deliberate 
capable than they are of deciding whether or not 
sufficient 
trial. there is an 
less competent tribunal. But 


the grand jury aft rd an in mense tac lity for the corr 


to review, in a hurried 


J 
there 


prima facie case against a prisoner to justify 


In other words, appeal from a more to a 


5 | 4 ° 
that 1s 


compromise of a prosecution. 
depositions taken by the magistrate, and 


ve no I , 
ledge of what has previously en sworn. It is. rr 
for the prosecutor to n dow! hi ( len n such a w 
as to make it appear that there is no case at all, and thu 
insure the rejection of the bill. The only argument that car 
be urged with any effect in favour of the retention of grand 


juries is that, in times of political excitement, a magistrate mi 


possibly refuse to commit a political friend; and tha s there- 
fore desirable that every « shou pr nt | 
power to set the law in motion by presenting a bill to th 


grand jury. But so remote a possibility cannot be allowed t 
weigh against the daily inc 
present system. Even 
against it, the fact that 


ynvenience and mischief of 
if there was 

it makes a needless call upon the time 
of busily-occupied merchants, sh ypkeepers, and 


>a facai ] 
proressl nal 


men is a serious evil. I another evil. The 
division of the jury panel into grand and petty juries with- 


rawe fray 41 ae +1 ° . 
draws from the higher and more intelligent classes service in 
the more mploys them in elaborate 


important capacity; « 
trifling; and hands over the real work of administering justice 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS, 


GEOLOGY AND TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM.* 

NomInALLY only a new edition, the present book, viewed with 
reference to the amount of additional matter and illustrations, 
deserves to be regarded as substantially a new work ; at the same 
time, justice to the author requires us to add that, considered from 
the point of view of the identity of the doctrines advocated, it is 
in the fullest degree entitled to boast of having preserved intact 
its original individuality. It is the more necessary to make this 
observation, from the fact that the views of the writer, which 
differed widely on many points from the received geological doc- 
trines of the day when first promulgated, have since had the good 
fortune to be gradually adopted, in some of their more important 
features, as matters of orthodox faith. 

It is but natural that man should fee] s 
history of the globe of which nsel 
it is but of late years that the study of its stru 


> 


have been cultivated, and, at th present moment, the known 
compared with the unknown portion is so infinitesimally small a 
to raise in cautious minds the a 


question whether geologists, as a 
rule, are not in the habit of putting much greater faith i 
inductions than the limited range of their premises } 
assuming doctrines to be established on very insufficient eviden 

On a globe three feet in diameter, the deepest known mine would 


be represented by a cavity extending halfway through the thin 


A 
writing paper on which its surface w delineated. In f Lt, U 
cannot be said to have penetrited th: ter film of the ea 


1 


yet, because within t] nif nt rang has ope 


























observation the heat is ven¢ uly found icreé 3 } 7 I l 
ratio with the depth, he is ready toa ne t} interior of tl 
globe is not merely an incandescent but a molten mass, and, in 
order to reach this (in view of t! ’ premises) extra int 

he shuts his eyes to the undoubted ad y of the therinal i 
fluence of magnetic currents t p! du » the increa 1 tem] I 
observed. Professor Ansted, in his “ Geological Gossip 
rendered good service both to his bri n and t 
alluding to the a ng and instructis , 
written on mistakes in ore yY. "Frew th . HK rel { 
of the day,” says tl Professor, “and few ill an 

reade rs, have any lea of the extent to which « pil ha 
become imperceptibly modified in many yortant departments of 
geological science within the last qu rt -? 1. centu y, wi 

have not been wanting several absolute and formal reca 
enforced from time to time by direct discovery.” Fir hed 








in 1843, when the i ( preva and W 
incomprehensible manner sup) 
thing otherwise found unaccountable, 















































existing canons of belief made by the a) rance of present 
work was, that it substituted the theory of ¢ orderly ac of 
magnetic currents, or, in other words. 

process, as the mode of formation of the fund ntal 

rocks and mineral v ; istead of the irregularly r 
cataclysms of melting, 1 ting, and boili required 

igneous theory then in vogue. This « ic W 

of crystallization m not | nfounded th t 
mechanical, * a jueous’ theory of Werner, from w) 

the formation of a « uw differs from tl 
operates by attraction and chemical act . other by 1 
mechanical deposition. The former action p ices the cn 

rocks ; the latter the sedimentary | eneral sound f 




















the views of Mr. Hopkins on this point is now conceded both by 
foreign and British geologists. Sir Charles Lyell, in his addi ' 
the Bath meeting of the British Associatio: itted that t 
study of the constituent parts of granite had led to the conclusio 
that their consolidation must have taken place a much lower 





temperature than was formerly believed possible. “ Va 
riments,” said he, *‘ have led to the conclusi h 
which enter most largely into the composition of the metamorphic 
rocks have n it been fi r ied by 























but that they have been di lut 
wet way.” Although Sir Charles Lyell omitted to name | low 
countryman, who so long preceded foreign 1 pu 
forward these views, and who had laboured for so ma years 11 
their investigation, it is sor faction t nd that he at 





last admits their truth. 
The pervading idea of the work of Mr. Hopkins is the cot 


tion of all the great geological arrangements of the clobe wit] 
operations of terrestrial] magnetism, H tates tl 
























































crystalline re cks are formed 1 p i Ve] | g 
horizontally stratified, but divided in plates lik . 
line of the magnetic meridian, so that when thev ec 

face it is possible to travel by the direction of their c] » 
hundreds of miles as by a compass. This importa Ss, We 
must confess, new to us, and, although unnoticed by former geo- 
logical writers, the corroborative statements of travelle1 lduced 
by Mr. Hopkins in confirmation of his own rtions forbid us to 
doubt their accuracy, and t pport the fact lends to his 1 et 
theory is unques lonably of t e sti gest character. C ( 
with other regions of the , Eur e ¢ ' 
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rocks to be examined except in very few places, and in many . 


these the original formation has been so much disturbed by sul.- 


terranean forces as to obscure its polar structure; hence th, 
universality of the phenomenon in question, which palpably 
obtrudes itself on the attention of the traveller in Australia, Sout), 
Africa, and South America, but has escaped recognition by Europea; 


* Our earth,” says Mr. Hopkins, “is a beautifully Cor 
structed magnetic globe, adapted for the support and preservati 
of the vegetable and animal kil vdoms. 
rotation and revolution, are more uniform and 
ments than the working of the very best chronometer ever made, 


_—. riate 
ire ologists. 


[ts polar actions, with it 


The ocean he regards as the primary menstruum, o1 
extending from pole to pole, and keeping the mineral crust of the 
globe in a constant state of saturation and active crystallizatioy 


The only rocks which can be considered as universal are the crys 


talline, that is, the granites and the schists, which are found every- 


where on the face of the globe, and always exhibit tl ener 
character. The distinction that exists between the semi-crystalline 
vertical bands or plates of the primary set 

sedime ntary ro ks, 1s not yet full; rec Eo regal 
sedimentary rocks, from the oldest to the most 1 they are 
found partially, and are necessarily extremely local ; yet 
sedimentary rocks are so ibdivided hout 


groups by European geologists, as to make it ap] { their 
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f clay-slate is generally productive in copper and tin, and also 10 
cold and platina in the auriferous granite distr rhe f st hic 


exact int r move- 
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varieties are found the richest for minerals in every part of the 
rid. The quartzose granite, and the homogeneous dark horn- 
ndic rocks, are the most unproductive. 


One of the most important facts announced in this pre-eminently, 
jginal ge logical treatise, is the circumstance that the surface of 
globe presents in its deposits—in its soil and fauna—a regular 
ries of gradations passing from South to North, which resemble 
heds of Kurope passing from below upwards, Thus in the 
hern he misphere, up to about forty-five degrees, the new lands 


from the sea are mere sands and gravel, presenting 

ness and scenes of desolation The organic aspect of the 

rian and Silurian systems is not by any means different to 
present aspect of the zone bordering the antarctic region. The 
Serolis is a near approach in form to the Tribolite, and in 


‘ 
f Magellan the beach is often seen covered with dead 
hort, the shells and corals of this desolate regi yn have 
resemblance to those found in the Silurian r The 


st thing that strikes an observer in travelling over the plains and 


. 
CHS. 


ntary terraces of Patagonia, and the extensive sandy desert 


‘ lia, with its limited sedimentary beds on its south and 
lanks, is that these dry lan is are of con DaATatLlve ly recent 

ine mal rity ot the lagoons contain br h water, l 

e shells which are found scattered over the surface, if 


ire so like those now existing in the | 
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I ss ei - : . 
| disappearance, of the sedimentary rocks in passing from the North 


Pole to the South, for which we are indebted to the genius of 
Mr. Hopkins, is beyond all question the grandest and most 
important generalization yet attained to in geology. 


FRANCE .§ RICHELIEU AND COLBERT.* 


Tuts book consists of four lectures, which were originally 
elivered before the Philosophical Society of Edinburgh. It is 
therefore, naturally, somewh and sketchy in its style and 
mode of treatment, and makes 1 


nl 
popula! , 
with the large subjec 


UNDE 


7 
} 
‘ 


no pretensi yn to deal exh ustively 
t to which it relates. At the same time, it 
ites, with considerable force and clearness, the more striking 
features of a remarkable epoch, and exhibits with substantial 
accuracy its position in that chain of causes and effects under 
which I'rance has be ome what we now see her. We cannot Say 
that it bears any marks of original research, or that the views 
which it embodies are remarkable for novelty ; but we do not on 
that account consider its publication superfluous. The amount of 
knowledge which even well-educated Englishmen possess of the 
history of other nati: is sO very moderate, that Mr. Bridges’ 
little book will have the charm of freshness for a large circle of 


deline 


ms 1s 


-ontra 


is Mr. 


between the political histories 
Bridges points out, in the dif- 
yuntries, in early feudal 


ferent distribution of power in the two c 

{ s. In England the power of the monarchy, after the Norman 
Conquest was para and hence the nobility were compelled 
to coalesce with the people in order to resist the encroachment of 


contrary, during the 11th and 12th 


centuries, the feudal nobility were very strong, and the monarchy 


rularly weak ; and therefore the King and the Commons were 
pei | to l Cuil the aristocracy the enemy of both. 
With us the cau f the nobility was for many centuries the 
cause of liberty ; with the French, on the other hand, the growth 
of the monarchy was for many centuries the true measure of poli- 


in any dana r of being split 


Germany, yer of paltry principalities ; but it 
ned mM] ible that that. might be the fate of 
rrance I ed, if the reat nobles had had their way, this would 
ily ha 1 t ca Th y strove Ww th little or no 

cel to establish their independence ; 

I mst or the weakne¢ of the monarch often seemed 

the point of giv em the victory. On the other hand, 
vereigns like | is Le Gros, Phillip Augustus, Saint Louis, 
Louis Xl., and Henry IV., struggled vigorously, and not unsuccess- 
fully, to establish a real State with a strong central authority. But 


thelieu finally to constitute the French 


Ly, to open the way for that French nation which 

may said to have sprung into existence at the revolution of 1789. 
He did not give, or attempt to give, France freedom ; but neither 
( | Le p L\ ner f ] LI} ‘ai nD ble 3 wh ym h > xe duced to 
were so ny petty tyrant ind were never likely to 

| hing And although it is true that under the 
retched Ministers who governed the country during the latter 

rt of the reign of L XIV., and pretty nearly the whole reign 

f Louis XV., the fate of the people—exposed to the exactions 
th of the Crown and of the nobility—was perfectly intolerable, 

it was the result of ssaking and not of following the policy of 
Richelieu. His energies were fully « ipied by the two great 
works of establishing the unity of France and of protecting the 


I » against the overshadowing power of the 
house of Austria. But his “ Political Testament” proves that he 
was fully alive to the importance of lightening the taxation of the 
people, and of promoting in every way the commercial and indus- 
trial greatness and prosperity of the country. There is a general 
but a very erroneous impression that Richelieu was guilty of great 
and undue severity in his dealings with the nobility. But the 
truth is, that although he was stern and hard, he was not blood- 
thirsty. ‘‘ The list of the defendants in his State trials suffices to 
show this. Forty seven entences of death for political offences 
were pronounced during his reign. Amongst those who suffered 
we find five dukes, fi ints, a marshal of France, and the King’s 
pecial favourite and grand equerry, Cing-Mars. Most of the rest 
were nobles, although of lower rank. Of these forty-seven sentences 
twenty-six only were actually put in force. That each of these 
twenty-six men were guilty of high treason ten times over, treason 
unpalliated by a single worthy motive, was not, and could not, be 
lenied.” The domestic policy of Richelieu was, it must be con- 
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worthy of high praise. It will at all times be referred to as an 
admirable collection of facts and documents bearing on the subject 
in hand: while Wedgwood portfolio, it is in itself a work of 
’ the must exquisite kind. Many of the finest productions 
of the potter are here engraved in a masterly style, and to look 
them over is the next best thing to possessing a good Wedgwood 
coilecti m. Let us not also omit to repeat the commendations 
which we bestowed on the first volume for the admirable taste and 
beauty with which the work has been brought out. The printing | 
and paper are perfection ; and the binding, of deep rich blue, with | 
classical adornments in gold and silver, is a charm to the eye. | 
Messrs. Hurst & Blacket may congratulate themselves on having 





produced two of the most sumptuous volumes that have issued from 
the press in recent times, 


as 


NEW NOVELS 
youn r 


As long ¢ ladies feel the want of a 
light literature which, with a minimum of mental 
satisfactorily beguile sunny mornings on the ashen, or the dreary 
hours of imprisonment within a country house which a wet day 
occasions, or the space that elapses between the early tea and 
dinner—so long, we suppose, and no longer, will such novels as 
those now before us continue to be written. The fair critics of the 
drawing-room may find in ust enough to attract, without 


constant supply 


il exertion, will 


them just 
absolutely overpowering, their attention, and here and there asuffi- 
ciently accurate reproduction of certain scenes with which they 
familar, gently to fix their interest, and to kindle, in a polite and 
subdued manner, a sort of faint enthusiam. This at least is t] 
office which the majority of fictions of the recognised circulating- 
library standard set themselves to perform, and which such stories 
as the “ Co-Heiress” and ‘‘ Thrown on the World” may be sp- 
posed to discharge with tolerable satisfaction. Beyond fulfilling 


Fare 


18 


this particular social requirement, they do, ~~ can aes tend 1 

nothing. As works of imagination and art, 1 productions ar 
equally worthless. They neither depict real po ter, nor con- 
tribute any light towards unriddling some of those enigmas which 
baffle mankind. The main advantage of the novelist over the 
philosopher, as a popular educator, consists in the fact that, while 
the latter only gives us abstract teaching, the former can reason 
and instruct by concrete instances ; but the advantage is one which 
the authors of these volumes, in company with the co ll tless host « f 
writers to whose school th y be long, entire ly disregard. There isa 
‘ staginess” in novel-writing as well as in acting, and these bool 


are full of it. There are the old conventional attituds 3, the thread- 
bare tricks for raising feelings of anger or affection in the reader, 
the fiends and angels, the trash and the blue fire, and all the windy 
rant of the genuine melodrama. ‘ 


The force of our remarks will be the more manifest if 


we rive 
some slight notion of the contents of these two works. To com- 
mence with “ The Co-Heiress ” A middle-aged barone t, Six J oe 
de Burgh, marries a young wife of the orthodox type of sim plic 
and loveliness of form and mind, who dies in the introduction ‘of 
the story, after having presented her lord with two daughters: one, 
four years before we make her acquaintance in these pages, ham«¢e d 
Augusta; another, on her deathbed, Marian. Sir John, disap- 
pointed of an heir, and plunged in sorrow at his wife’s death, 


immediately goes abroad, leaving his infant child, seg 
even to see, under the care of her grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Talbot. Years pass on: Augusta de Burgh grows up into a model 
of a haughty and imperious beauty, travels over the whole Continent 
with her father, who is dotingly proud of his daughter, and is a 
woman of the world by the time she is seventeen. Marian, on the 
other hand, develops, in the midst of rustic retirement, into a 
young lady ‘with golden hair, blue eyes, and alarmingly susceptible 
heart. But the baronet still will not return to his ancestral estate, 
nor allow his younger child, the exact image of her mother, to come 
to him. He settles in Rome, and Augusta de Burgh is ‘the con- 
fessed English belle of the “ Immortal City ’—to use the author’s 
pet expression—till she meets with a formidable rival in Emily 
Crewe, a young lady of Irish birth, who glories in hair “ of a ve ry 
beautiful and effective tint—blonde cendré, rarely to be seen, exce pt 
in the paintings of old masters’”—and every conceivable kind 
of personal attraction. Of course, the two crow remarkab ly jealous 


whi m he refuses 


if 
/ 


of each other, the spe cial bone of cont ntion, or the Ulysses in the 
case, being a Sit Charles Bellingham, a J ung and handsome 
baronet. Sir Charles is at first enamoured « Au gusta, who in turn 


is desperately in love with Sir Charles. vl t the 
is gradually repulsed by the cold and haughty mar 
terizes Miss de Burgh, till, j as he is giving the matter up, he | 
overhears a soliloquy of the proud bs auty, in which she lets drop | 
that she love S him to desperation. He proposes on the spot, and 
is accepted. There was, however, another for 
hand, Count Salvi, an Italian nobleman—the villain of the story- 

who is somewhat violently rejected, and who con sequently vows 
vengeance. Matters now on satisfactorily enough, with the 
exception of the discovery on the part of Sir ( ‘harles that he does 


youthful baronet 


suitor 


446) 


ba) 
Oo 


not care so much after all for his future wife. By degrees, Sir John 
de Burgh is brought to consent to see his youngest daughter, 
Marian, who accordingly travels to Rome under the escort of 
_ The Co-Heiress. A Novel. In Three vols. By the Anthor of “C} arley 
Nugent” and “Th Aubyns of St. Aubyn.”’ London: Tinsley Brothers 7 
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Mr. and Mrs, Talbot. After a most exciting meeting, 
becomes deeply attached to the angelic Marian, as every 
Sir Charles Bellingham included—with the exception 6 
Augusta, whose nature is straightway devoured by je alouany of the 
most relentless dye. At last, events come to a climax, 
Charles grows deeper and deeper in love with Marian, till Augusta 
comes to a tacit agreement with him that she herself is to } 


Sir John 
does 
one of 


Sir 


t 


thrown overboard, and her younger sister to occupy her plac 
After this, her detestation of the unoffending Marian knows po 
bounds ; and, finally, she causes her death by entering her room at 
night, in which a charcoal fire is burning, shutting the door as 
she leaves it, so that the fumes from the fire, having no exit. 
stifle her sleeping sister. Of course, a maid-servant, who happens 


to be standing hear, and is in the power of the malic vthoae ( 

Salvi, observes all this, and thus Augusta’s enemy is put into pos- 
session of the terrible secret. Sir Charles Bellingham resumes his 
engagement with Miss de Burgh, and the day for the wedding js 
fixed ; but the ubiquitous count once more appears on the scene, 


discloses to Augusta his knowledge of her guilt, and on the eve , 


her marriage declares that she can only purchase his silence by 
once € lopi ng with him. This she does ; but, while the y are stopping 
a country inn, she manages to escape, and is on the brink of dr Wh- 
ing ns am lfin the neighbouring river, when she meets an Italian 
nun, whi se acquaintance she has made while Visiting a Conve 
close to Naples some years ago, and who, by a curio Is coincide: 
opportunely comes to the assistance of the desper Augu : 
returns to Italy with Sister Agnes, and end ee dere in 
vent. On her deathbed, she is visited by her fathe d her I 
lover, but she carries her secret to the grave. Finall 
Bellingham marries Miss de Burgh’s old rival, | mily Crew 
Sir John himself, at the ripe age of seventy-one—the ba 
was forty-two at our first introduction to him, and the story occ 
pies nearly twenty-nine years—becomes the husband of N 
Greville, Miss Crewe’s widowed sister, and the father of 
lovely children,” 
Such is the outline of the plot, and ich are t 
i ol Che Co-Heires ihe writer 1s evid tly 
y ned think. a you! ( Che 
demonstrativene pervading tl “ 1 clea pou 
le] la l ] iL ie ( 1 cb : I W 
( ’ is] O iresery nd t] bad we 1] il alr Ol 
nd w | myster Mari de Bui of t 
** perp ly | ting 11 t O1 par \ ( 
I ; ( whel er VY ee ner nal we l f 
re th lin lower down we read og 
the “ ready tear starting to her eye,” or a “‘ heavenly sn 
ened by a tearful lool Augusta, on the other hand, is a prof 
embler throughout I for ever suppressing lool f in 
hate nd jea sy hex Ways “an Icy er I to he! 
which ( l e restra and her. verted ey 
} lw leful snincal pout 1 \ need hardly | 
iid, the book in writing that is alarmingly fin 
s ial there 1 nh atte pt at epigt bu il o-W 
entence 1a reckless profusion of syllat prevail, TI 
however, are points wv h will not detract fron vali 
in t 0 ons of thi y lady readers in wi! pow 
mak mar the fortunes of circulating-library tf 
“Thrown on the World” is in every way inferior to the \ 
we have just noticed. The Co-Heiress,” in spite ¢ ubsurd 
has at any rate “a story,” and ily contains one or two strik 
tuations for melodrama. But“ Thrown on the World” « 
even claim this somewhat scanty measure of praise ; lt 
even provoke a laugh : it is simply one dead level of dreary plati- 
tudes. The monetary crisis through which we have lately passed 
has probably induced Mr. Keir to select for his prominent group ol 
characters a family who are ruined suddenly by some financiat 
reverses. ‘he son goes to Australia . the father dies, and the 


young ladies turn out as governesses. Of course, these young ladi 
are as pretty as they are good, and marry most adv: intageously- 
one of them deve loping f into a popular writer, whish, we think, 
more than Mr. Keir is ever likely to do. The son, Edward Dallas, 


comes home, after an absence of about five years, having, of course 
made his fortune; and, finding his cousin, Kate Sheldo 
whom he was secretly in love, married, wisely marries some 0! 
else. All the characters, male and female, with one exception, 
neatly p ired off, and the curtain drops. [t is a weak and d1 
book weaker than water, and drearier than the “ Proverbial Ph : 
ophy” of Mr. Tupper, whose reflections, we take it, have col 
to a great extent the current of Mr. Keir’s thoughts. Ind eed, the 
author seems to have regarded his story as a convenient vehicle ! 
the introduction of any stray ideas by which, from time to ume, 


he may have been visited : “ Surely, i 


be 


this is the way of them : 


true 


there one thing pleasanter than another to witness, it is tru 
love and confidence between hus band and wife ; it 1s then that 
marriage takes its honourable and sacred place among us, and men 
shrink and women shudder at the desecration of the hi sly rite, when 


mercenary,’ &c. At times, the language of the author is extremely 
quaint and curious; as, for instance, when he represents elder'y 
ladies and introducing into the midst of serious rem irks 
such “phiz” and “ noddle,” or when, depict ing to 
us a fashionabl le aie nic, he talks about “‘ exclamations of satisfact tion 
following the appearance of each summer delicacy.” We 
remark, too, that Nemesis is spelt Nemesies. But to criticise 
Mr. Keir would be to break a butterfly on the wheel. W hat 


ge ntle men, 
expressions 


may 


popularity his work may obtain amongst the lady public whost 
it might 


wants we have described, be presumptuous in us 
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to say. If, however, it is perused at the proper time, cn» 

rec ymmendation its fair readers will certainly find it to possess : it 

will be full of a soothing, not to say a soporific, influence ; an], 

should it prove to possess the p easing qualities of a sedative, it 
‘ald be ungrateful to say that Mr. Keir has written in vain. 


VW 


AFFAIRE CLEMENCEAU.* 


Tur “ Clémenceau Case” is an imaginary cause célibre. The 
ro of the novel, or, to speak in strict keeping with the form 


of the work, the defendant in this ‘extraordinary case,” is 
M. Clémenceau, the illegitimate son of a poor young needle- 
woman, who, after having committed the one great fault, 

is a respectable and industrious life. She sends Pierre, 


en he is ten years old, to a first-rate collegiate boarding 
iol: but, before doing so, she reveals to him the melan- 
secret of his birth, telling him at the same time that, in 
nsequence of this degradation, he will be exposed to humiliating 
exations and insults. The foreshadowed sufferings of Pierre are 
ly too soon and too painfully realized. As soon as his school- 
whom the children of his mother’s wealthiest 
mers, have found out his illegitimate descent, they taunt him 
lessly with it, and insult even his mother in the most revolt- 
inner. When the courageous boy takes up the gauntlet to 
himself and his mother, he is actually outlawed by the 
nile community. These unendurable mortifications throw 
sick bed : he recovers physically, but a bitter sting 
for ever rooted in his breast. We must here remark that 
| fallacy is apparent in this part of the story. There 
uubtedly, certain perverse traits in the “nature of boys’ 
we would, with Dr. Arnold, set down as of a specific kind ; 


VS, amobpDyY are 


re on a 


1 the other hand, boys have often generous feelings for which 
k in vain among the majority of grown-up men. Asa rule, 
less prejudice and moi prit de corps among the young 
ng their elders ; and however disgraceful the parentage of 

iy be, he is sure to win the friendship of his schoolfellows 


least, as I ng as they remain his 


) 
congenial good nature. 


schoolfellows— by straight- 
g We can hardly be brought 
ch children are an exception to this rule, and 
lifficult for us to imagine that there exists a larg 
titution in France where such scandal is tolerated. 
that M. Dumas has aimed at an attack on the French :s 
struction ; but it is rather doubtful whether he ha 
ins for accomplishing his purpose. Accordil 
opinion, it would have been far more logical to let Pier 
; yy the friendship of | 
e n discover their prejudices when they meet 
arena of life. The author, however, has per- 
the more probable course of events, for Clémenceau becomes 


e young associates wh 
hit 


the great 


il sculptor, gaining fame and fortune at a much earlier 
than u ually falls to the lot of artists; he enjoys 
) niversal esteem on account of his h h qualities in ng 
the preservation of his moral purity, in spite of the 1 fold 
which sts are ully rrounded, or rathei 
themselves, is emphatically commemorated by the author. 
ppin eems to have reached its culminating point when 
he acquaintance of a yo countess of dazzling beauty. 

alle d. by way of abbreviati n, Iza, is the d Luchte r of the 

of Dobronowska, and is hardly fourteen years of age, 
her first ata ba 1s at which the mother appears as 
Medi kingly resembling the well-known picture of 
Kubens, whilst Iza, who looks like one of Vandyke’s 
ind most brilliant creations, carries the train of her 
ther : Clemenceau is in raptures. “ Pour moi,” he writes 


rafter the first meeting, and under circumstances which do not 
t of his labouring under the influence of any infatuation 
r moi, ce n’était pas une jeune fille, ce n’était pas une enfant, 
tait pas tait la Femme: 
tion, eénigme éternelle qui a fait, qui fait, et qui fera vaciller, 
le prese nt, et dans l’avenir 
rences, les philosophies, les réligions de I’humanité.” 
’s passionate love is returned by Iza; but her mother 
the idea of throwing away her beautiful daughter on an 
howeve r celebrated and wealthy he might be She has in 
prince—those and ‘itskis always speculate 
for their d 1ughters and, after havi! o condescends d to 
the sculptor the round sum of 500 frat ‘s, the noble 
tarts for Russia with her merchandise, The 
returning to Paris, 
t sans facon. The 


: . 
A declarati n ol 


une femme . ww symbole, p eme 
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rue he r dans le pa Se, dans 


eA S 


Ru 
vuSSIAN 


V Tro) 


pre ( ious 
and Iz he 


howe er, I ils, 


wrlage, 


herself in Clémenceau’s arms 


f rnelle makes hi l | ve in 
pated ’ a manner that it ought to deter him from 
ul alliance with her. Besid Ss, he has also re ived 
nonymous hints reflecting severely on her character ; but 
es Only the incarnation of beauty before him, and cannot free 
lrom the fatal infatuation. There is, besides, a certai 
lence in their family concerns, which would tend to make a 


between them more congenial. Iza, too, is an illegitimate 

d so neither of them will socially degrade the other. 
nceau’s happiness is be yi nd description, but, alas ! the 
ymoor not quite over ere the infatuated lover detects some 


traits in I 5 


wife’s character, and, after some time, he i 
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plunged into the deepest misery by the discovery not of one lover, 
but of a whole nest of lovers favoured by the daughter of the 
Polish adventurer. His mother dies of grief at seeing the disgrace 
of her son’s wife, and Clémenceau, repudiating the idea of killing 
his bride, repairs to Italy to solace his broken spirit by an assiduous 
devotion to art. But life has no longer any charms for him, and 
even divine art cannot heal his smarting wounds. He might have 
lingered on and consumed his life in quiet grief, but, hearing that 
he is an object of pity and derision to his friends, he starts in a fit 
of rage for Paris. He finds his wife leading a life of royal luxury, 
a fact not to be wondered at, she being the fe mme entretenue of a 
foreign Prince. Once more he is overpowered by her fatal beauty, 
and by his own still more fatal sensuous feelings. He sees her in 
her own boudoir amidst the mute witnesses of her shame, and 
“ condones” her guilt. Once more he asks her—‘ M’aimes-tu?” 
Half-asleep, she whispers, “‘ Oui ;” and he quietly plunges a knife 
into her heart. 

Clémenceau is soon in prison, on his own confession, of having 
murdered his wife. In the prison he draws up for his lawyer his 
defence in the shape of an autobiographical memorial ; hence the 
second part of the title—“‘ Mémoire de l’Accusé.” The defendant 
pleads guilty, but of the act only, not of the crime. He casts the 
whole blame upon nature and society, and, after having sent the 
memorial to his counsel, he awaits quietly the verdict which, 
according to his own pleading, ought to be—‘ Not Guilty,” or, at 
least, “‘ Guilty, with extenuating circumstances.” 

We have given the merest outline of this the latest work of 
fiction of Alexandre Dumas fils, but, slight as it is, it will be suffi- 
cient to show that the ‘‘Clémenceau Case” is one of the most 
immoral books which we have of late years received from France ; 
it is, besides, a thorough failure from a literary point of view. 
The main defence of the self-accused murderer is based upon the 
sophistical argument that nature and society are to be blamed for 
his crime and the guilt of his wife. There was a good element in 
him, inherited from his mother, and an evil one transferred to him 
from his father, whom he styles “the unknown one.” 
As long as the maternal influence prevails, he is pure, chaste, and 
good : but when the evil demon, transmitted to him through his 
father, gets the upper hand, he becomes brutal and depraved, and 


n? 
Lanconnu, 


ends by committing murder. There was perhaps, he intimates, a 
nd of fatal necessity that he who was born- beyond the pale of 
the law should avenge his wrongs also beyond the bounds of the law. 


under the indirect influence of his father, because 
H id he known him, he would have bee n 
evil influence. But, again, the fact that he 
father was the fault of society and its 
defective institutions ; if, for instance, the search after parentage 
were encouraged by the law, he would have been able to discover 
his progenitor. He woul then himself have become a better 
man by having the embodiment of the evil genius in his own 
breast face to face. That, however, not being the case, he was not 
only unable to subdue his own perverse propensities, but was 
powerless to check those of his wife, who, in her turn, having also 
inherited the moral defects of her parents, could not help her de- 
1 character. This is the defence which M. Alexandre Dumas 
puts forth in order to obtain the acquittal of his client ; and, 
confess, we have never met with so ridiculous, so fallacious, nay, so 
blasphemous, a plea of justification. That ¢ uld accuse 
iety does not surprise us ; nearly all criminals do, not only in 
rks of fiction, but, as we saw in a f murder here in 
England, not very long ago, also in actual life. Men who by their 
‘controllable passions place themselves beyond the pale of the 
law, will always accuse poor society of their own crimes and follies, 
as persons of a sickly constitution are wont to lay their ailments to 
the charge of the weather. As regards the “defendant” in the 
case before us, his accusation against society is thoroughly absurd ; 
for, supposing the law had assist d him in finding out his father, 
would not Clémenceau, with his supposed innate evil tendencies, 
rather have become still more corrupt owing to the bad example 
before him? His utter denial of free will, upon which his 
accusation against nature is bass d, is, besides being bl isphem us. 
SO preposterous as to re quire no refutation whatever. Iza again is 
so monstrous a creation that we cannot give any credence to it. 
The guiltiest person in the whole “Case” is the author himself, 
who has produced a most unsound and dangerous work. Had it 
been the production of an unknown writer, the best policy would 
have been to leave it entirely unmentioned ; but, coming as it 
does from the hands of a distinguished novelist. it is a public duty 
to denounce its tendency, especially since the work has, as we 
mentioned in our last impression, gone through five editions in 
France, and, owing to the great reputation of the author, is likely 


ilso to find it iv to this country. 
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*‘ Notes on Florence”’ open the new 


interesting particulars of alterations in, 


additions to, the new capital of Italy, which, it appears, are very con- 


ible. ** When, says the writer, “ Florence became the capital, the 
creat influx of public fanctionaries, merchants, and tradespeople, proved 
overwhelming that it became absolutely necessary to take imme. 
diate steps to relieve the pressure. With this view, temporary buildings 
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The Morning Advertiser mentions the decease of a former sub-editor, 
and one of the writers on the paper—Mr. Robert Soutar, who died on 
the 28th ult., in the seventieth year of his age. 

A posthumous novel by Nathaniel Hawthorne is spoken of; but it 
is said that the widow hesitates to publish it, because it bears marks 
of incomplete correction. We also hear of a posthumous work by the 
late Henry D. Thoreau, the Massachusetts naturalist, entitled ‘ The 
Yankee in Canada.” 

The Official Review states that Mr. Eyre is writing a history of the 
Jamaica insurrection. He is surely very ill-advised in touching such 
a subject. 

Newspapers are mortal, as well as human beings, though often 
their lives are longer. The Continental press mentions the decease 
in Germany of one of the oldest papers in the world—the Post 
Zeitung (Post Office Journal), published at Frankfort, and established 
in 1616. The events of the Thirty Years’ War were chronicled in 
this journal as they occurred, and of course all the great incidents of 
German history since then. The paper has now been suppressed by 
Count Bismarck. 

**The Société des Gens de Lettres,” says the Paris correspondent of 
the Morning Star, “has commenced a lawsuit against M. Mariton, 
editor of the Sylphide, Bon-ton, and Paris Elégant, who has published 
in the said papers several novels written by members of the society, 
and refuses to pay their authors for these reproductions. This 
system flourishes in Germany, Switzerland, and Belgium, but cannot 
be carried on in France in the instance of books produced by any 
member of our society. I have just been informed that the society 
will be represented at the Manchester Congress by M. Champfleury 
and M. Maurice. Great importance is attached in literary circles to 
the discussions which will take place at this meeting.” 

*“Tagebuch vom Oesterreichischen Kriegsshauplatz” (‘‘ Journal of 
the Austrian Campaign”), by Hans Wachenhusen, is the title of a 
work by a gentleman in Berlin, who has already described the ecenes 
in the East, Italy, and Slesvig-Holstein, during the wars in those 
countries. His last production purports to give an account of the 
entire march of the Prussians to the gates of Vienna, of which the 
writer was an eye-witness, having accompanied the advanced guard 
the whole time. 

Friedrich Wilhem Krummacher has produced a new work, « 

** David, der Kénig von Israel.’ 

M. Alfred Sirven promises us, it is said, for next win 
addition to the conclusion of his important publication “ Journ: 
Journalistes,’ a volume on Sainte Pélagie—a prison whic} 
political and literary celebrities have rendered illustri 
which, therefore, many reminiscences are attached. ’ 
author is peculiarly fitted to initiate us into the mysteries of the 
prison in question, having been in Saint P¢! 
His work will be entitled “ 


cie several times himself. 


P ia ie.” 


Les Amoureux de Saint 
One of those senseless duels which are common among members of 
the French press has just taken place between M. Sarcey, of the 
Opinion Nationale, and M. Clement Duvernois, of the L té. The 
encounter (which took place in the Bois de Vincennes) it} 
swords, and ended in M. de Sarcey receiving a wound in the right 
eye, which destroyed the sight. Is it not time for a liberal and pro- 
gressive nation like France to abandon this feudal absurdity ? 

Specimens of M. Doré’s drawings for the folio volume of 
** Paradise Lost,’ which will shortly be issued from thx 
CassELL, Petrer, & 
trade. 

The second and last volume of * La Cavaliére,’’ the novel by 
Féval, which has been one of the greatest successes of the season 
now on sale at the house of Dentu. The first volume is already being 
reprinted. ‘* La Cavalicre” is one of the best creations of M. Fév 
and is soon, we hear, to be dramatized. 

The advance of autumn is always attended by a reawakening of | 
publishing business; and this year, as usual, a flood of publishers’ 
announcements has set in with October, testifying to the 
activity of the great centres of bookselling enterprise. 
are among the more important notifications :— 

In addition to works already announced, Messrs. LONGMANS have 
in the prees—“‘ The Life and Correspondence of Richard Whately, 
late Archbishop of Dublin,’ by Miss E. J. Whately, with two por- 
traits, 2 ‘lorence, the New Capital of Italy,’”’ by Charles 
Richard Weld, with engravings on wood from drawings by the Author ; 
an “ Iilustrated Edition of Jean Ingelow’s Poems,” with nearly one 
hundred vignettes from original drawings; **The History of Philo- 
sophy, from Thales to the Present Day,” 


2 vols. ; 


was with 


GALPIN, have been submitted t 


Aty 


renewed 
The followir 4 


vols.: “ 


by George Henry Lewes, 
‘‘A Hunter’s Experiences in the Southern States of America,” 
by Captain Flack, better known by his eof * The Ranger,” 
1 vol.; a “ Miniature Edition of Lord Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient 
Rome,” illustrated by Scharf; “ Sunday Afternoons at the Parish 
Church of a University City,’ by A. K. H. B.; a new edition, revised 
and re-writtten, of ‘*‘ Maunder’s Scientific and Lits rary Treasury,” 
with upwards of 1,000 New Articles, by J. Y. Johnson; and a new 
edition, re-written and enlarged, of ‘‘ Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, Manu- 
factures, and Mines,” by Robert Hunt, assisted by eminent contributors 
with 2,000 woodcuts, 3 vols. . 

Mr. ALEXANDER STRAHAN will publish this “Touches of 
Nature, by Eminent Artists and Authors,” a Christmas book, 
taining one hundred drawings on wood, set in gold borders; “ Christ 
and Christendom,” being the Boyle Lectures for 1866, by Professor 
Plumptre, M.A.; “Travels in the Sclavonic Provinces of Turkey in 
Europe,’ by G. Muir Mackenzie and A. P. Irby, with illustrations ; 
** Lives of Indian Officers,” by John W. Kay, 2 vols.; ** The Diamond 
Rose, a Life of Love and Daty,”’ by Sarah Tytler; ‘‘ Our Father's 
Business,’ by Dr. Guthrie; “* Voices of the Prophets, on Faith, Prayer, 
and Holy Living,” by C. J. Vaughan, D.D.; the third volume of the 
** Critical English Testament,’ being an adaptation of Bengel’s 
**Gnomon,”’ edited by the Rev. W. L. Blackley and Rev. James 
Hawes ; “ How to Study the New Testament,” by Henry Alford, Dean 
of Canterbury ; “ Unspoken Sermons,” by George MacDonald, author 
of “ David Elginbrod,” &c.; “Essays” ’ Dora Greenwell; “ Out of 
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Harness,”’ 
Reading,” 


by Dr. Guthrie; ‘The Treasure-Book of 
edited by Benjamin Orme; and other works. 
Messrs. MacmiLian & Co.’s new publications in the press comprise 
—‘*The Iliad of Homer,” translated into English accentuated hexa. 
meters by Sir John F’, W. Herschel, Bart., printed on toned paper, with 
vignette after the antique by Jeens; “ Legendary Fictions of the 
Irish Celts,’ collected and arranged by Patrick Kennedy ; “ Tho 
Fountain of Youth,’ translated from the Danish of Frederick p. 
Muller, by H. W. Freeland, late M.P. for Chichester ; a new edition 
** Guesses at Truth,” by Two Brothers, with new preface and portrait - 
the “ Poetical Works of John Milton,” edited by Professor Masson 
2 vols., uniform with the Cambridge edition of Shakespeare ; “The 
Logic of Chance, an essay on the Province and Foundation of tha 
Theory of Probability, with special reference to its application to Mora] 
and Social Subjects,” by the Rev. J. Venn; a second edition, wit) 
additions, of ‘‘ St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians,” with introductio, 
notes, and dissertations, by J. B. Lightfoot; ‘St. Paul’s Epistle to t} * 
Philippians,” with introduction, notes, and dissertations, by the same 
anthor ; a second edition, revised, of a “ History of the Canon of ¢ 
New Testament during the First Four Centuries,” by B. Foss W; 
cott: a “Shilling Book of New Tegtament History, for National a 
Elementary Schools,” by the Re G. F. Maclear; “Plane Tri; 
nometry for Beginners, and Mechanics for Beginners,” by T 
hunter; ‘* Examination P : 


Devoti nal 


Arithmetic,” by the Rev. 
Smith ; and a new and revised edition of ** Rol ys Elementary Lat 
Grammar;”’ “Partial Differential Equations,” by G. B. Airy, Astronor 
Royal. The ( 
Editions (unif 
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A NEW PROSPECTUS, just issued, contains very 
full information as to the Company’s principles and 
rwarded by post on application. 

ol imty 


on ea h occasion 


practice, and will be f 
AGEN ( LES in every town 
out the kingdom, 


AGENCIES in INDIA and the COLONIES, where 


rtance through. 


premiums can be received and claims settle 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, 
General Secretary for England, 82, King 
, 


William-Street, E.C. 
SAMUEL R. FERGUSSON, 
Resident Secretary, West-end Office, 
3, Pall-mall East, 8.W. 


EpInpurGH : 3, George-street (Head Office). 


(XREAT NORTHERN CEMETERY, 
G COLNEY HATCH. 


Seven miles from London by Railroad or Road, 


Groul Consecrated 50 Acres. — Un ecrate ) 
Acres. 
[ y charged 
&. 6 f a d 
Catacomb .... sdeaiiia , 8 8 > O 
Ground for Brick Vault for 
Dix Coffins . ‘ ae. / be 1d O 
Ditto ditto Twelve ditto...10 10 0 21 0 O 
Ditto Private Grave we Bae 44 0 
Common Interment (includ- 
ing Desk Service) : 011 0 22 0 
Ditto, Child under 10 . oe 7 F. 
, . ‘ Not provided 
Interment in Family Grave oy 


ior in other 
( Cemeteries, 
ON SUNDAYS. 


HOLBORN, W.C. 


(no charge for Ground) ... 2 2 0, 
NO EXTRA CHARGE 
OFFICES: 122, HIGH 


REVIEW. 


nt 8 


EBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 
Cent.—CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 


Subscribed Capital, £750,( 00, 


per 


DIRECTORS. 


Chairman—LawForpD ACLAND, Esq. 


Major-Gen, Pel- | Duncan James Kay, Esq. 
ham Burn. Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 

Harry George Gordon,| P. F. Robertson, Esq., 
Esq. | MP. 

Ge rge Ireland, Esq. | Robert Smith, Esq. 


Henry 


Manager—C.J. Braine, Esq. 


The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on 


the following terms, viz.: For one year at 5 per cent., 
three years at 5}, and for five years and upwards at 6 
per cent, per annum, 

Applications for particulsrs to be made at the Office 


of the Company, No. 7, East India Avenue, Leaden- 
] all-street, Le ndon, E.C, 


By Order, 


R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 





MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN. 
MAKER to the QUEEN, begs to inform the com- 
mercial world, scholastic institutions, and the public 
generally, that, by a novel application of his unrivalled 


- Ling af 
mak gs 


ma nery r ee] pens, he has introduced a 
new series of } ’ | productions which, for ex- 
cellence of temper, quality of material, and, above all, 
heapnes pr ist ensure universal approbation, 
and dely etit 
Each per press of his name as a 
ua é ‘ ey are put up in boxes con- 
tuining one gross: with label outside, and the fac- 
» of | & Y 
: l Retail by 4 stat ners and Booksellers. 
Mer ints and W esale Dealers can be supplied at 
t} Works, Grahar treet, Birmingham; at 91, 
John-street, New York; and at 37, Gracechurch 
8 et. | ion 


} ENSON, J. W., by Special A ppoint- 
to H.R.H, the Prince of Wales. 


WATCHES. Prize Medal, 


f ENSON WATCHES, sent safe by 


} 


CLOCKS, manufactured by 
St 1. Power, 


. ENSON’S SILVER and ELECTRO- 
p PLATE. Prize M 


Medal, 1862. 


BENSON S GOLD JEWELLERY, 


[ILLUSTRATED 
PHLET. 2d. 


RB ENSON, Old Bond 
d West urn rove, 


fe gta STEAM FACTORY and 
CITY SHOW-ROOMS, 


8 & 60, I udgate-hill, 
FURST - Class 


PAM- 


PHOTOGRAPHIG 
PORTRAITS. 
MASON & CO., 


, OLD BOND STRERT, 

Every branch of Photography; Miniatures in Oil 
and Water-colours. Family Pictures and Works of 
Art copied, and enlarged or reduced to any size, Old 
Daguerreotypes pr 1 in Carte-de- Visite. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WIIrH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 


DEANE?’S. 


EsTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 


DEANE’S— Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety of 
style and finish. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best 
manufacture, strongly plated. 
S—Electro-plate Teaand Coffee Sets, Liqueur 
Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &c. 
DEAN E’8—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes, Tin 
Dish Covers, in sets, 18s., 303., 40s., 63s. 
DEANE’ S—Papier Maché TeaTrays, in sets, from 21s, 
New Patterns constantly introduced. 
DEANE’S—Bronuzed Teaand Coffee Urns, with Loysel’s 
and other patent improvements, 
DEAN E’S—Copper and Brass goods, Kettles, Stew and 
Preserving Pans, Stock-pots, &c. 
DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock-Oil Lamps, a large 
and handsome assortment, 
DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose, Bath- 
rooms fitted complete. 
DEANE’S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modern and 
approved patterns. 
DEANE’S—Bedsteads in Iron and Brass, with Bedding 
of Superior quality. 
DEANE’S—Register Stoves, improved London-made 
Kitcheners, Ranges, &c. 
DEANE’S—Cornices and Cornice-poles, a variety of 
patterns, hand English, 


DEANE’ 


French 

DEANE’S—tTin and Japan Goods, lron Ware, and 
Culinary Utensils, 

DEAN E’S—tTurnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well made, 
strong, and serviceable, 

DEAN E’S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn-mowers, Gar- 
den Rollers, Wirework, &c. 
DEANE’S—Gas Chandeliers, new-designed patterns in 

Glass and Bronze, 3-light glass, 63s, 
New lllustrated Catalogue, with Priced Furnishing List, 
gratis and post-free, 


DEANE & Co., 
6, KING WILLIAM 8T., LONDON BRIDGE, E.C, 
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F, Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, 
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SOVEREIGN 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


48, ST. JAMES’S STREET, 8.W., ) 


- LONDON. 
110, CANNON STREET, E.C., ) 








——_______ 


TRUSTEEBS. 
Tue Ricut Hon. tHe Eart or SHREWSBURY anvd TALBOT. 
Srr CLAUDE SCOTT, Bart. HENRY POWNALL, Ese 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Sir JAMES CARMICHAEL, Ba 
Deputy-Chairman—JOHN ASHBURNER, Esq., M.D 
LIEUTENANT-CoLoNEL BATHURST. J. W. HUDDLESTON, Eso., 
JOHN GARDINER, Esa. CHARLES OSBORN, Ese 
Sir EARDLEY WILMOT, Bari 


BANKERS. 
sir CLAUDE SCOTT, Barrt., « 


SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. DAVIES. SON. CAMPBELL. 


EXTRACT FROM THE LAST REPORT. 

‘That vigour and success are the characteristic features of the SOVEREIGN is apparent 
from the fact that during the year 1865 we have issued 839 Policies, assuring £290,920, and 
producing new annual Premiums amounting to £10,578, a larger accession by nearly £2,000 
than on any preceding occasion. 

“Qn reviewing the transactions of the last five years, it will be found that, after paying 
during that period £94,270 to the families and representatives of the deceased, together 
with all demands and charges, nearly £100,000 have been added to the Funds, the increase 
in 1865 alone exceeding £25,000.”’ 


To ample security the Office adds the advantage of moderate 
rates and liberal management. The bonuses declared have been 


unusually large, and amount in some cases to a return of four-fifths 


of the premiums paid. No charges whatever are made beyond the 
premiums. 


HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Secretary. 


Lonpon: Printed by Cuartes Wy MAN, at the Printing ( 
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and published, for the Proprietors, by Isaac SEAMA? ,a 





